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PARDONING THE LEADERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
By J. T. Dorris 


In the archives of the War Department in Washington are 
eighty boxes, or files, containing what are called the Amnesty 
Papers.’ These manuscripts are the ‘‘special’’ applications for 
pardon made by thousands of persons excepted from the clem- 
ency granted by President Johnson’s amnesty proclamation of 
May 29, 1865.2 These individual petitions went to the source of 
merey in Washington from the most petty postmasters and tax 
collectors to the highest officials, save one,® in the Confederacy. 
They were frequently accompanied by recommendations from 
friends, relatives, and other interested persons who desired the 
petitioner’s pardon. Sometimes these letters are the briefest 
possible requests for pardon, accompanied only by the author’s 
oath of allegiance. Many times they contain long and well-written 
defenses of the southern cause, together with suggestions as to 
the proper course to pursue in dealing with the South. Often 
applicants endeavored to excuse themselves for their support of 
the Confederacy. Some declared that they had remained stead- 
fastly loyal to the Union and deserved early consideration. 
Others had been forced to aid the South and were deserving of 

‘These fourteen or fifteen thousand applications, accompanied by recommenda- 
tions, remained in the custody of the Department of Justice until 1894, when they 
were transferred to the War Department. They are arranged alphabetically and 
lassified according to the petitioners’ states. 

°J. D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897 (New York, 1897), VI, 310-12. The proclamation provided 
that persons in the excepted classes might make ‘‘special applications’’ to the 
President for pardon, which he would grant if he thought it prudent to do so. 
‘ongress, during the war, had fixed the maximum penalty for rebellion against the 
government at confiscation of property and death. United States Statutes at Large, 
XIT, 590-92. Not only were those in the excepted classes in danger of indictment 


and punishment for treason, but they were also denied civil and political rights. 

Jefferson Davis never sought pardon. Professor Fleming gives fifty occupations 
n which people in Alabama were engaged in aiding the Confederacy, which excepted 
persons from Johnson’s amnesty measure. Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and 
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struction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 357. 
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clemency. There were a few, also, who apparently misrepre- 
sented their part in the rebellion in order, more readily, to 
secure the favor of the pardoning power. 

The petitions show, for the most part, that their authors 
accepted their defeat as the conclusive answer to the doctrine of 
secession. The petitioners agreed that henceforth each state 
would remain inseparably a part of the United States of 
America. These men, schooled in the doctrines of Jefferson and 
Calhoun, sought, many times most ably and logically, to defend 
their recent effort for independence. But they admitted that 
their ambition had become a lost cause, and urged that a mag- 
nanimous government should appreciate the significance of the 
conflict and treat the defeated in such a manner as to repair the 
damage done as soon as possible. Universal amnesty and the 
immediate restoration of their former privileges as citizens of 
the United States were their plea. In their extremity, of course, 
the only reasonable and sensible thing for them to do was to 
erave the pardon of the government which they had so lately 
disowned. 

This general statement applies to the whole mass of applica- 
tions; and these sentiments are almost universally characteristic 
of the petitions of the leaders of the Confederacy. The necessity 
of asking the President for pardon afforded these men an oppor- 
tunity to plead the general cause of the South in the hope of 
influencing the authorities in Washington to adopt a more 
lenient policy in dealing with the Confederate leaders. It may 
be said, however, that the petitions and their respective endorse- 
ments often reveal an effort on the part of the authors to put 
their individual eases in as favorable a light as possible.‘ If 
they had opposed the acts of secession in their respective states, 
or had accepted the action of the states unwillingly; or if they 
had mitigated the horrors of the war in any way, or had worked 
for peace during the war; or if they had disapproved the policy 
of the Davis administration, or felt that the objects of secession 
were not being realized because of maladministration in Rich- 

*Men like Reagan, Stephens, and Campbell did not misrepresent or exaggerate. 


They were justified in writing as they did and their motives were the highest. They 


might not have written such long letters if they had not been in prison and had s 


much time at their disposal. 
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PARDONING LEADERS OF CONFEDERACY D 
ond, they were prone to stress their actions and feelings with 
the apparent object of winning favorable consideration. The 
records seem to show, in only a very few instances, that efforts 
were made to misrepresent the part which the applicants took in 
the secession movement, with the obvious purpose of obtaining 
yardon more readily. 

One of the first southern leaders to apply for pardon was John 
H. Reagan of Texas, who had been Postmaster-General in Davis’ 
Cabinet and was very early confined in Fort Warren, Massachu- 
setts. From his prison cell on May 28, he wrote President John- 
son a long and able letter stating and defining the position of 

southern states in their effort for independence, and counsel- 
ing moderation in the program of reconstruction. Five days 
iter, on learning of the new amnesty measure, he applied for 
special pardon under its provisions.’ These two communica- 
tions, having a total of about nine thousand words, were not 
written merely to obtain a pardon for their author, but rather 
to ameliorate the conditions caused by the war and to secure a 
lasting peace between the sections. 

Reagan explained that the secession of the southern states 
resulted from the logical development of principles of govern- 
ment originating in the very foundation of the nation. He said 
Jefferson and Madison were the authors of the State 
Rights doctrine, and that their Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions had ‘falways been the standard by which this doctrine had 
been tested. . . . Can it be a crime for me to believe doctrines 
30 old, so promulgated, and accepted and believed by men of 

ich ability and character? God forbid. Shall men be impris- 

ned, or exiled, or hanged, or have their property confiscated, 

r be disfranchised for believing political doctrines, and acting 

them, which have been the basis of the ereed of the Dem- 

cratie party during its whole existence, and the profession of 
ch was the test of political orthodoxy ?’’ 

The author closed his first letter by suggesting that, inas- 

‘h as the states lately in rebellion appeared ready to renew 
their allegiance to the Union, it would be ‘‘better to extend 
amnesty to all,’’ rather than to increase ‘‘the sorrow and suffer- 


Originals of these letters are among the Amnesty Papers for Texas. The letter 
_ oo 


y £5 is printed in John H. Reagan, Memoirs (New York, 1906), Appendix B. 
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ing of the country by the employment of a harsh and vindictive 
policy.’’ It was his opinion that such a procedure would ‘‘sooner 
and more perfectly secure the pacification of the country and 
the fraternization of the people,’’ than any other policy. 

The conduct of General Lee after the close of the war and 
the offer of amnesty, is highly commendable. Early in May, 
1865, there was some talk of allowing him to take the amnesty 
oath under Lincoln’s proclamation. General Halleck in Rich- 
mond wrote Grant on the fifth of that month that, ‘‘ All classes 
are offering to take the amnesty oath, and those excluded from 
its benefit are nevertheless taking it and making petitions for 
pardon.’’*® At this time Halleck was arresting Confederate 
leaders, but he doubted the wisdom of continuing to do so, for 
fear of checking this general desire for amnesty. ‘‘Many of 
Lee’s officers,’’ he wrote, ‘‘have come forward to take the oath, 
and it is reported that even Lee himself is considering the pro- 
priety of doing so and petitioning President Johnson for par- 
don. Should he do this the whole population with few exceptions 
will follow his example.’’” 

Grant, in his reply the next day, wrote as follows: ‘‘ Although 
it would meet with opposition in the North to allow Lee the 
benefit of amnesty, I think it would have the best possible effect 
toward restoring good feeling and peace in the South to have 
him come in.’’* He predicted that practically all the people in 
the South would ‘‘aeccept whatever he does as right and will be 
guided to a great extent by his example.’’ There seemed to be a 
hesitancy on the part of Lee’s officers to apply for pardon unless 
he should think it proper for him to do likewise. When the 
General saw that there were persons who meant to follow his 
example in the matter of complying with the program of amnesty 


6 War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1899), Ser. II, Vol. VIII, 534, Halleck to Grant, May 5, 1865. 
(Referred to hereafter as Rebellion Records.) 

7 Tbhid. 

8 Ibid., 535-36. An attempt was made soon after the cessation of hostilities to 
arrest Lee and to indict him for treason in spite of his military parole. The General 
immediately appealed to Grant, who interceded with the President in his behalf. 
When Johnson insisted on allowing the indictment proceedings to continue, Grant 
threatened to resign. The President thereupon gave in and the proceedings stopped. 
Adam Badeau, Military History of Ulysses S. Grant (New York, 1881), III, 654. 
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and restoration just announced, he determined to apply for 
pardon without delay. His application, a simple statement of 
less than one hundred words,’ was, indeed, a brief message when 
compared with those of Reagan, Stephens, or Memminger. It 
took more than twenty-five hundred words for each of these 
men to petition for pardon; but they were arguing the case of 
the whole South and hoping to influence the hand of the Pres- 
ident in shaping the policy of the administration in dealing with 
the late Confederate States. General Lee’s motive was not less 
worthy; brevity is characteristic of the soldier. 

One of the General’s sons, in speaking of his father’s petition, 
wrote: ‘*When General Lee requested me to make a copy of this 
letter, he remarked it was but right for him to set an example of 
making formal submission to the civil authorities, and that he 
thought by so doing, he might possibly be in a better position to 
be of use to the Confederates who were not protected by military 
paroles, especially Mr. Davis.’’ *° 

It should be said of General Lee, however, that he was anxious 
to obtain an early pardon so that, as administrator, he might 
settle the Custis estate in Arlington, Virginia. Near the close 
of the letter to Reverdy Johnson, in July, 1866, he referred to 
his position by saying: ‘‘Knowing that the President’s time is 
occupied in public matters, and how his acts are turned by his 
opponents to operate against him, I have been unwilling to 
intrude upon him my private affairs preferring to wait for 
some general action of his, in which they might be embraced.’’ ™ 
By ‘‘some general action’’ he meant another amnesty proclama- 


9R, E. Lee, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee. . . . (New 
York, 1904), 164-65. The original is not among the Amnesty Papers of Virginia. 

10 Tbid., 165. See also The Nation, I, 109-11. Although there were Southerners 
who criticized General Lee for petitioning the President for pardon, he maintained 
that he had taken the proper course, when hostilities ceased, in advising others ‘‘to 
take the oath of allegiance and accept in good faith the amnesty offered’’ under 
Lineoln’s proclamation. At the time of Johnson’s amnesty proclamation, he felt that 
it was his duty to recommend ‘‘to those who were excluded from their benefits to 
make application under the proviso’’ of that measure. The feeling of critics seemed 
to be that Lee’s attitude toward the amnesty measure and the restoration program 
was detrimental to Jefferson Davis, who did not apply for pardon and who was in 
prison awaiting trial. Walter L. Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction 
(Cleveland, 1906-07), I, 63-64. 

11 Reverdy Johnson Papers (Library of Congress), Lee to Johnson, July 7, 1866; 
also Lee to Johnson, Jan. 27, 1866. 
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tion which might extend clemency to him, thereby removing the 
disabilities which restrained him in his efforts to administer the 
estate in question.. 

The case of Judge John A. Campbell of Alabama deserves 
special consideration. He had resigned his position as Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court in May, 1861, and 
had immediately engaged in the practice of law in New Orleans, 
where he remained until the following May. Late in 1862, how- 
ever, he accepted the position of Assistant Secretary of War in 
the Confederacy, remaining in that capacity until the end of the 
war. 

Campbell applied for special pardon under Lincoln’s procla- 
mation sometime early in May. A little later he was arrested 
and confined in Fort Pulaski, Georgia. From his prison cell he 
renewed his application for amnesty sometime in June. These 
two petitions are interesting because of the effort the author 
appeared to make to show that he had served the Confederacy 
only half-heartedly.** He related how he had opposed secession 
and worked for conciliation; and, how, as a result, he became 
unpopular in his own state. He declared that he ‘‘did not resign 
to aid the rebellion.’’ Furthermore, he stated that he had admin- 
istered his office, which was of a judicial character, in such 
manner as to mitigate the harshness of conscription, and that, 
on three different occasions, he had offered to resign his office, 
but that Davis had urged him to remain, as his services could not 
be dispensed with. 

The author further recounted all his efforts to hasten peace, 
including his conference with President Lineoln in April, 1865. 
He made it very plain that he was not an adviser of President 
Davis, and stated that he had ‘‘had only six conversations with 
him since Oct. 2, 1862.’’ He denied any knowledge of a plot to 
slay President Lincoln or any other official of the United States, 

12 A considerable quantity of manuscript material bearing upon his pardon is in 
the Amnesty Papers for Alabama. His petitions are very long, as might be expected 


from a lawyer. See J. W. Du Bose, The Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey 
(Birmingham, 1892), 689 ff. for a good account of Campbell’s opposition to the 
severe criticism of him in the South because of his 


pro-Union sentiment. The account of his tardiness in entering the Davis government 


secession movement, and the 


and his efforts to lessen the hardships attending the war agrees with the account in 
the Amnesty Papers. 
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and stated that any communication suggesting such a thing, 
which came through his office, merely passed in the ordinary 
way to the Adjutant General for attention without any comment 
whatever.** The man was a lawyer and knew how to place his 
case before the President in as favorable a light as possible. 

Alexander H. Stephens, in prison in Fort Warren, allowed 
only a few days to pass after learning of Johnson’s amnesty 
proclamation before he began to prepare a petition for pardon."* 
He finished and mailed a second copy of it on June 10. It was a 
long and able document of some five thousand words in which 
he made clear the fact that he was not in sympathy with the 
war of the secessionists, either in 1861 or later. ‘‘No living 
man,’’ he wrote, ‘‘. . . . exerted his powers to a greater extent 
according to his ability to prevent these troubles and the late 
deplorable war than I did; and no man in the United States is 
less responsible by any intentional act for the consequences 
than I feel myself to be.’’ He declared that he professed no 
sense of guilt for anything he had done, nor was he trying to 
shun any responsibility for his ‘‘acts under the Constitution and 
laws of the country — even though the end should be the seaffold 
or the gallows.’’ 

Stephens said that he ‘‘was brought up in the strictest sect 
of the Crawford, Troup, and Jefferson State Rights School of 
Polities,’’ and that the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions were 
the first lessons of his ‘‘political ereed.’’ He became, therefore, 
a firm believer in the doctrines therein set forth. Consequently, 
when Georgia seceded from the Union, he believed that ‘‘being 
a citizen of Georgia,’’ he was no longer a ‘‘citizen of the United 
States.’’ 

The petitioner related how he became hostile to the Davis 
administration when it subverted the rights of the states. Seces- 
sion had been resorted to in order to guarantee that privilege. 
Now he wanted it understood that, ‘‘The war was inaugurated 

13 Campbell was pardoned, April 16, 1867. Ex-Associate Justice B. R. Curtis on 

1, 1865, in urging Campbell’s pardon, attested to the latter’s loyalty to the 


m, which caused his unpopularity in the South. Amnesty Papers, Alabama, Curtis 
to Johnson, June 24, 1865. 


14 There is a copy of it in his Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens (New York, 
1910), 187-204. 
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against my judgment. It was conducted on our side against my 
judgment. I do not feel myself morally responsible or account- 
able in any way for any of the appalling evils attending it.’’ He 
stated that he accepted the ‘‘issues and results,’’ of the war and 
declared his ‘‘entire willingness in the most perfect good faith 
to abide by them accordingly.’’ He told the President that if it 
were not ‘‘consistent with the peace and dignity of the United 
States’’ to grant him the clemency requested, he asked to be 
released from imprisonment on parole.*® 

Stephens and Campbell, as their petitions show, represented 
the class of southern leaders who believed in the principles of 
State Rights and secession, but who were not in accord with the 
movement in 1860-61. They had weleomed every opportunity 
for peace during the war and now acquiesced in the final out- 
come. It was not entirely apprehension for their own personal 
welfare which caused them to write such extended applications 
for mercy. They were pleading, rather, the cause of the South 
at the bar of justice. If executive clemency were extended to 
them, surely, the same favor would be accorded others. It was 
clearly shown, however, in their petitions and the communica- 
tions of those who recommended their pardons, that they were 
more deserving, from the northern point of view, than were 
many other leaders of the Confederacy. 

Thomas Ruffin, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, wrote an application for pardon, which is a 
model of form and logic in presenting his and the southern 
eause.”® It suggests strongly Reagan’s letters. After a long and 
able diagnosis of the situation, Ruffin intimated to the President 
that he did not deserve to be subjected ‘‘to the pains and penal- 
ties of Treason.’’ Furthermore, he offered the opinion that more 
could be accomplished in conciliating the South and restoring 
its prosperity ‘‘by a general [universal] amnesty’’ than by a 
‘¢ Judicial decision before a Judge and Jury.”’ 

15 Stephens seemed to doubt the propriety of this letter and wished that his 
brother Linton were there to advise him. ‘‘I think of many things that would have 


improved it— but it was too long anyhow. How shall I feel if it is rejected or 
unnoticed?’’ Stephens, op. cit., 201-205. 
16 J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin (Raleigh, 1920), IV, 


16-21. Ruffin had participated in the secession movement in his state and was a man 
of wealth. 
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The Confederate Secretary of the Treasury, C. C. Memmin- 
ger, waited until December 4, 1865, before filing his petition for 
pardon.’ Its chief interest is found in the revelation of the con- 
sistency with which the author adhered to the doctrine of State 
Rights, even in petitioning for pardon. He reminded the Pres- 
ident of the action of South Carolina in the early thirties when 
‘‘a convention of her people asserted the doctrine that para- 
mount allegiance was due to her, and by an amendment of her 
constitution required a corresponding oath from her citizens, 
which oath your memorialist has been repeatedly required to 
take as a public officer.’’ After relating his state’s second asser- 
tion (in 1851) of the ‘‘right to secede from the Union’’ and the 
act of secession in 1860, which he said was practically accom- 
plished, he added that the state, in 1865, ‘* by another convention 
has repealed this ordinance, resumed her place in the Union, and 
by a change in the State constitution has receded from the posi- 
tion taken in 1834 and in 1851, and released her citizens from 
the conflicting duties of obedience to the Federal and State 
authorities. Under these circumstances, your memorialist with 
the same sincerity and conviction of duty which has hitherto 
governed him, respectfully proffers his submission to the author- 
ities of the United States.”’ 

Space will permit only a brief statement of the nature of a 
few more petitions. Howell Cobb* acknowledged his part in 
the work of secession as an ‘‘honest conviction that the future 
welfare and prosperity of the South demanded a separation of 
the Southern States from the Federal Union.’’ He accepted the 
consequences of defeat and ‘‘counselled an unconditional sub- 
mission to the results of the war by the adoption of every meas- 
ure calculated to restore the State of Georgia to her former 
status in the Union.’’ Ex-Governor A. G. Magrath of South 
Carolina said, in his application,’® ‘‘That which I supposed 

17 This petition, in the Amnesty Papers, South Carolina, was endorsed by several 
eminent citizens of New Jersey, including ex-Governors Parker, Vroom, and Olden. 

18 Cobb had acted as president of the Confederate Provisional Congress, and later 
attained the rank of major general. Amnesty Papers, Georgia. 

19 His petition of some twenty-five hundred words is among the Amnesty Papers 
of his state. As Confederate district judge, Magrath said he had protested against 


Ino} 7 , ‘ : 
placing Union prisoners under the fire of Federal troops and had been instrumental 
in obtaining more humane treatment of Federal prisoners. 
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would lead to security from an apprehended evil hastened the 
consummation of what I desired to avoid.’’ He believed, how- 
ever, that all the issues which had caused the late war had ‘‘been 
settled with all certainty forever.’’ He acquiesced in the out- 
come of the struggle and ‘‘earnestly advised’’ the people of the 
state to do likewise. 

Some petitioners stated that they did not expect bloodshed 
when they embraced the cause of secession in 1861. Others said 
that their belief in peaceful secession was encouraged in public 
addresses of leading Northerners and especially by editorials 
in the Tribune and the Herald of New York.”® A general often 
wrote that he had conducted warfare according to humane prin- 
ciples.** General Alpheus Baker of Alabama stated that, as the 
motive for secession was gone, he submitted to the inevitable 
result and would ‘‘oppose any effort to disturb the verdict.’’ 
General G. W. Randolph excused himself on the ground that he 
was a grandson of Thomas Jefferson and educated in the polit- 
ical school of his illustrious grandfather.” 

It was very common for petitions to be recommended by some- 
one besides the governor of the state of which the petitioner was 


a citizen. A memorial signed by a number of persons often 
sought the removal of a leader’s disabilities. Legislatures and 
conventions occasionally passed resolutions recommending a 
pardon.** Groups of Northerners, too, were known to memorial- 
ize the President in favor of clemeney toward certain leaders 
seeking amnesty.** When the applicant was in prison, his par- 
don or parole was often urged on account of poor health.” 


20 General Joseph Finegan, Amnesty Papers, Florida. 

21Generals Colquitt, Georgia, and I. J. Churchill, Arkansas, are examples. 
Amnesty Papers of their respective states. 

22 Amnesty Papers, Virginia. 

23 Of the North Carolina Legislature, 114 members petitioned for the pardon of 
General B. T. Johnson; and 150 petitioned for the pardon of O. R. Kenan, member 
of the Confederate Congress; the executive, judiciary, and the legislature of Texas 
petitioned for Reagan’s pardon. 

24 For example, Memminger, General Colquitt, and Commodore Farrand. Farrand’s 
son had fought gallantly on the northern side. Amnesty Papers, Florida. Eighty-one 
prominent men of Connecticut requested S. R. Mallory’s pardon in May, 1867. 
Mallory was of New England origin and had many friends in Connecticut. 


25 Stephens, Davis, Mallory, and General J. P. Anderson are examples. 
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Recommendations for pardon without right of franchise until 
after a certain time are also known to have been made.” 

At this point it is well to emphasize the influence exercised by 
Northerners to induce Johnson to pardon the southern leaders. 
The Curtis brothers, George Ticknor and Benjamin Robbins, 
favored the President’s adopting a lenient policy in dealing with 
the South. The former, in his letter recommending the pardon 
of Judge Campbell, gave an excellent exposition of the southern 
cause, which showed that he appreciated the secessionists’ point 
of view. Consequently, he believed that the leaders of the Con- 
federacy were in nowise guilty of treason because of their effort 
for independence. The following extract is significant :** 

‘‘T can understand how and why the right of secession is 
destroyed for all future practical exercise, by a war which shows 
that it ean never be carried out. But I do not know how the 
future is to be rendered more secure than the past by punishing 
those who sincerely believed in secession as a constitutional 
right; or who believed that the great societies of which they 
were members had an inalienable right to determine their own 
political destiny. I do not wish to see this ultimate right of social 
man erushed forever from the face of the earth, by a people 
who founded their own existence upon it, and who have patron- 
ized every revolution that has occurred in the civilized world for 
sixty years. Yet, believe me, Mr. President, this latter right is 
to no ineonsiderable extent involved in the moral aspect of many 
of the eases with which you have to deal.’’ 

Argument such as this from a prominent northern source, 
with the sentiments expressed by men like Reagan, Stephens, 
and Campbell, might be expected to persuade Johnson to adopt 
a policy of leniency toward the southern leaders at an early day, 
especially since there were other influences operating with that 
object in view. The New York Tribune for October 10, 1865, had 
this to say about the pardoning of some of these men: ‘‘ Without 


26 Major General Reynolds recommended a pardon for E. H. English, a prominent 


Arkansas jurist, and ex-Governor H. Flanagan of Arkansas, but desired that the 
franchise be withheld until after the August election, 1868. Johnson ignored 
Reynolds’ qualifications and pardoned both of them in November and December, 


toe 
1865. 


27 Supra, note 13. 
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the least distrust of the general wisdom of the policy pursued by 
our Government with regard to prominent ex-Confederates, we 
venture to suggest that the influence of such men as Messrs. 
Stephens and Reagan is too valuable to be longer confined within 
four stone walls. They ought to be at liberty, because the country 
has urgent need of their aid in correcting and enlightening 
Southern opinion.’’** This desire to have a person’s civil and 
political disabilities removed so that he could exercise a benef- 
icent influence on conditions in his own state often prompted 
people to petition for a southern leader’s pardon. Such reasons 
were given for the pardon of men like Allison of Florida, Aiken 
of South Carolina, Campbell of Alabama, Stephens of Georgia, 
Reagan of Texas, and Clark of Mississippi. The same thing 
might be said about seores of others, including Davis, Toombs, 
Breckinridge, Clay, and Cobb. There were times, too, when the 
disabled leaders were wanted as candidates for office, or perhaps 
had already been elected to office. Such sentiments were certain, 
in time, to find a response at the White House. 

As the summer of 1865 passed and the autumn came on, these 
memorials and petitions became more numerous and insistent. 
The President had, for some time, been granting pardons very 
freely to men of lesser standing in the Confederacy. Now he 
began to show unmistakable evidence of weakening before the 
avalanche of appeals from the southern leaders and their 
friends. On October 11, he released from prison Reagan, 
Stephens, Trenholm, Campbell, and Clark. They were allowed 
their liberty ‘‘on giving their respective paroles to appear at 
such time and place as the President may designate, to answer 
any charge that he may direct to be preferred against them.”’ 
The men were to remain in their respective states while awaiting 
the further pleasure of the government. The order permitting 

28 This statement in the Tribune followed an extract from the New York Herald 
by Mr. Paschal of Texas in which he relates the favorable attitude of Stephens and 
Reagan toward the status of affairs in Texas. On Aug. 11, 1865, Reagan wrote a 
letter to the people of his state advising them to accept the plan of restoration 
offered by the government, ‘‘as the means of avoiding the establishment of military 


government in the South and to save us from universal negro suffrage.’’ This letter 


gained for its author much favor both in the North and the South. The citizens of 


Texas, however, seemed to misunderstand its spirit and failed to act in the manner 
advised therein. Reagan, op. cit., 226-28, and Appendix C. 
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their release provided that, ‘‘if the President should grant his 
pardon to any of said persons, such person’s parole will be 
thereby discharged.’’ * 

Shortly after the parole of these men, a delegation of promi- 
nent South Carolinans called on the President to express appre- 
ciation for this act of clemency and to seek favor for other 
leaders, especially Magrath and Davis. The New York Herald 
reported Johnson as telling them ‘‘that all could not be pardoned 
at once. The business must proceed gradually, and an effort 
made to execute the law. A discrimination was necessary as we 
went along. Sometimes the peculiar locality had much to do 
with pardons. Like other things in human affairs, we cannot 
have a fixed rule. Much depends on discretion and circum- 
stances.’’ °° So when the applicant appeared really deserving, or 
conditions seemed to warrant his pardon, his petition was usu- 
ally granted.** It was evidently the President’s policy, as the 
Herald stated, to extend clemency to these leaders only gradu- 
ally. At least such caution was manifested until late in 1867. 
During the year 1865, however, Southerners of prominence were 
pardoned by the scores, and by September, 1867, only a few of 

29 Rebellion Records, Ser. II, Vol. VIII, 763-64. On August 11, Gideon Welles 
entered in his diary this statement: ‘‘It was understood that neither Davis, 
Stephens, nor any member of the Rebel Cabinet should be paroled.’’ Diary of Gideon 
Welles (New York, 1911), IT, 358. On Nov. 28, 1865, Johnson paroled A. G. Magrath 
and James A. Seddon; the former was to remain in South Carolina and the latter in 
Virginia. On Sept. 27, 1865, the convention called to begin reconstruction in South 
Carolina had petitioned for the pardon of McGrath and Trenholm. The original 
petition is in the Amnesty Papers, South Carolina. 

30 New York Herald, Oct. 14, 1865. On Nov. 14, 1865, the New. York Tribune 
stated: ‘*The President informed an ex-Confederate General yesterday, says a 
Washington special, that it is not his present intention to pardon any more civil or 
military leaders of the Rebellion.’?’ Three days later, however, this paper reported 
the pardon of General A. E. Jackson and the next day that of Robert Tyler, ex-Assis- 
tant Confederate Treasurer and son of John Tyler. On Nov. 11, 1865, Howell Cobb 
received a letter advising him that there existed in Washington ‘‘a very general 
disposition to hold you responsible as the only accessible man, and in truth the 
chief man, of the Buchanan administration against whom the accursed venom of the 
saints can vent itself.’’ He was advised against coming to Washington to urge his 


petition, as it would be of little use. American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1911, II, 699. 

’1 Amnesty Papers, passim. General J. J. Finley of Florida is an example of an 
applicant whose petition was endorsed in August, 1865, subject to Speed’s approval. 
Pardon was to be ‘‘conditioned.’’ More than a year later (Nov. 27, 1866) Speed 
ordered the pardon. Ibid., Florida. 
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the leaders remained unpardoned. The Amnesty Papers and 
the reports rendered to Congress,” early in 1866 and 1867, of 
pardons granted, indicate something of the caution exercised in 
these special acts of clemency. 

Once in a while evidence or conditions were announced caus- 
ing a pardon to be deferred which otherwise might have been 
granted. This appears to have happened in the cases of S. R. 
Mallory, D. L. Yulee, and General Joseph Finegan of Florida. 
Finegan’s pardon was granted early in April, 1866, but was 
withheld.** The activity of Judge-Advocate-General Joseph Holt 
seems to have counteracted the endorsements of friends in behalf 
of these men. Holt offered conclusive proof to show that the 
three men had been active in promoting the separation of their 
state from the Union. The contrary had been stated by persons 
desiring an early pardon for Mallory and Yulee.” 

At this point the effort to secure the pardon of Jefferson Davis 
will be considered. All the circumstances connected with his 
arrest, incarceration, indictment, attempts to bring him to trial, 
his final liberation from prison, ete., would fill a good-sized 


volume. Here, only a very brief account of the attempt to secure 
his pardon will be given.* 


As might be expected, the assassination of Lincoln and the 
alleged complicity of Davis, et al, in the plot added fuel to the 
already pent-up indignation in the minds of many northern 
people against the southern leaders. The authorities in Wash- 
ington shared this bitter feeling and gave expression to it in an 


32 House Executive Documents, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., Nos. 31 and 116. 

33 Amnesty Papers, Florida; Rebellion Records, Ser. I, Vol. I, 443-47; Ser. II, 
Vol. VIII, 833, 862-67. Volume I, Series I of the Rebellion Records contains 
abundant information concerning the operations of the secessionists from Dec. 30, 
1860, to April 14, 1861. 


‘+ An endorsement for Finegan’s pardon dated Jan. 25, 1867, stated: ‘‘ All his 


25, 
property has been confiscated and sold so that his pardon would not enable him to 
save any of that. But his remaining without a pardon subjects him to such incon 
veniences that he does not feel safe in going into any regular business for the sup 
port of his family.’’ Amnesty Papers, Florida. 

35 Mallory was pardoned on July 5, 1867. 

6In the January, 1926, issue of the American Historical Review, is an article by 
Roy Franklin Nichols, ‘‘ United States vs. Jefferson Davis, 1865-1869,’’ which gives 
an excellent account of the efforts to bring Davis to trial and his final liberation 
on bail. 
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effort to bring the chief leader and his alleged accomplices to 
justice. 

On May 2, 1865, President Johnson, in a proclamation, charged 
Davis with complicity in the assassination of Lincoln and 
offered a reward of $100,000 for his capture.*’ A little later 
Davis was imprisoned in Fort Monroe, Virginia, where he 
remained until admitted to bail on May 13, 1867. The reward for 
his capture was paid, but no indictment for murder was ever 
made against him. Instead, the authorities decided to secure his 
indictment for treason, which act was accomplished in the United 
States District Court in Richmond, in May, 1866. By this time, 
the evidence upon which the atrocious charge was made in the 
proclamation for Davis’ capture, was found to be fraudulent.” 
The proclamation containing the charge, however, was never 
recalled or rescinded, but remained a source of irritation to 
Davis and many other persons.” 

But the indictment for treason remained against Davis and 
he was to be tried in the autumn of 1866 in the United States 
District Court of Virginia. Chase had refused, and still hesi- 
tated, to hold court in that state until all military control was 
withdrawn; so there was no trial in 1866. Stanton, in the mean- 
time, blocked a movement to have the custody of Davis trans- 
ferred to the civil authorities, and the responsibility of allow- 
ing the prisoner his freedom on bail was shifted by Johnson to 
Chase, and by him to Underwood, who in turn passed it to the 
military authorities. The courts were also disorganized late in 
1866, but by the following March Congress had them properly 
adjusted. May then became the next date for the Davis trial. 
Owing to lack of codperation, however, between the Attorney- 
General and the prosecuting counsel in Virginia and Chase’s 
indisposition in the matter, the trial was again postponed to the 
next November. The failure to bring Davis to trial served again 
as an excuse to urge his release on bail more vigorously. Efforts 
to secure his parole or pardon had been made ever since his 


37 Richardson, op. cit., VI, 307-308. 

88 Rebellion Records, Ser. II, Vol. VIII, 921-23, 964-65, 978-80. 

89 Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, a Memoir by His Wife (New York, 1890), IT, 
769-71; Dunbar Rowland, Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist. . . . (Jackson, 
Miss., 1923), VII, 126-29. 
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incarceration. In 1865 and 1866, especially, memorials came 
from all parts of the South imploring executive clemency in his 
behalf.*° When it was reported that he was in chains and that 
his health was becoming impaired through lack of proper care 
and from the foul prison atmosphere, the anxiety over his con- 
dition became intense.* 

The southern women responded nobly to the situation, and 
from hamlets, towns, and cities their memorials went to Wash- 
ington. More than 5,000 ‘‘Ladies of Georgia’’ signed one peti- 
tion, and 7,082 women of Richmond another. The largest number 
of signers from one community may be found on a petition from 
Baltimore, which bears 14,140 names. Then there were many 
others with fewer signatures; 1,200 women of Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, implored the President as follows: ‘‘Let the bloody past 
bury its dead, and as a seal to its sepulcher, open the prison 
doors and lead the illustrious Captive forth. Give him again 
the free air to breathe.’’ Several hundred women of Texas 
regarded Davis as no ‘‘more guilty of the crime of treason than 
the humblest subject over whom he swayed the scepter of 
power,’’ while the petitioners in Fauquier County, Virginia, 
repeated Shakespeare’s famous dissertation on mercy. 

Probably the most weighty petitions came from governing 
bodies of the South. In November, 1865, the newly organized 
legislature of Georgia transmitted a memorial from the conven- 
tion just adjourned invoking clemency for Davis, Stephens, Sed- 
don, Magrath, and all other prisoners similarly cireumstanced. 
The petitioners commended the President for allowing Stephens 
to return ‘‘to the grateful people of his State’’ and requested 
that he continue his career of clemency.*? The legislature of 
Mississippi unanimously adopted a petition signed, but not 
adopted, by nearly all of the members of their recent conven- 
tion.** ‘*His sin,’’ this memorial said, ‘‘if it be sin, was our sin. 


40 The Amnesty Papers relating to Jefferson Davis are classified by themselves in 


the archives. There are 100 pieces protesting against his pardon and a still larger 
number urging it. 


41 John J. Craven, Prison Life of Jefferson Davis (New York, 1866), passim. 
Craven was Davis’ physician during his imprisonment. 
65-74. 


42 Amnesty Papers, Davis. 


Davis, op. cit., II, chaps. 


4° The convention deemed it prudent formally to petition the President for the 
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His failure, which for want of success, has made a crime, was 
our erime.’’ The General Assembly of Virginia, in December 
of the same year, recommended ‘‘the release of all political 
prisoners and the restoration of the Habeas Corpus... asa 
solid guarantee of restored peace.”’ 

One of the most eloquent petitions in behalf of Davis was pre- 
sented by seventy-five pioneers of Texas, who, through their 
spokesman, David G. Burnett, formerly president of the Texas 
Republic, gave a logical argument for universal amnesty in deal- 
ing with the southern leaders. Their memorial related the suc- 
cesses of the thirteen colonies and of Texas in their respective 
efforts to establish independence, and then referred to the action 
of the South in attempting to do the same thing as differing from 
that of the former only as failure differs from success. Burnett’s 
letter to the President accompanying this petition contained this 
significant statement: ‘‘The whole moral difference in the two 
series of events is involved in the one simple fact of failure!! 
While suecess consecrates revolutions and converts its actors 
into heroes, failure brings odium upon every motive, however 
pure, and disrepute upon the most illustrious of those who 
sought to accomplish the highest good for that region of the 
country which peculiarly intensified their weird sentiment of 
patriotism.’’ ** 

While the President was receiving these memorials for Davis’ 
pardon, he was also receiving other petitions protesting against 
his pardon. ‘‘ Murder’’ and ‘‘treason’’ were the common charges 
hurled against Davis in these latter messages, which demanded 
that the prisoner be punished. Many times the punishment sug- 
gested was absurd, ridiculous, or inhuman.* Often he was 
accused of the excesses at Andersonville and Libby prisons. 
pardon of Davis and others. All but about ten members who were absent, signed the 
memorial; 4,633 women also signed it. J. W. Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi 
(New York, 1901), 92. 

44 Amnesty Papers, Davis. 

45 These two examples will suffice. Three citizens of Iowa City, Iowa, offered the 
President $30,000 for permission to exhibit Davis over the country charging people 
an admission to see him. They agreed to give the government half of the proceeds 
and to put up a bond of $100,000 as a guarantee that they would return him in good 
physical condition. Another petitioner recommended that Davis be hung a little 


higher than Haman, so that future generations could say ‘‘hung as high as Davis,’’ 
instead of ‘‘as high as Haman.’’ Ibid. 
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More than a thousand soldiers of Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
‘‘Resolved, that as a mark of respect for the memory of the 
dead, and the outraged feelings of the living, we write in peti- 
tioning the Government to bring Jeff Davis to a speedy trial as 
a traitor and and a murderer.’’ 

An Indiana state official wrote a poem, the sentiment of which 
was a protest against the pardon of Davis and other southern 
leaders. Printed copies of this poem headed petitions all over 
the state, which in the aggregate were signed by fifteen to twenty 
thousand persons.** These petitions were collected and sent to 
Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Notwithstanding the feeling aginst Davis which continued to 
exist in 1867, Horace Greeley, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Gerrit 
Smith signed his bond for $100,000 and he was released. He was 
to appear in court, however, in November; but in spite of con- 
siderable preparation, the trial was deferred until March, 1868. 
Chase’s absence, the weakness of the indictment, and the unde- 
sirability of Underwood as a judge, were given as reasons for 
the delay. A more satisfactory indictment was secured in March, 
but, owing to the lack of codperation between the Washington 
counsel and the Virginia prosecution, the trial was again 
deferred, this time until June. The impeachment trial of the 
President was also a determining factor in this postponement. 
At the time designated, Chase appeared in Richmond, but the 
counsel for the government was not prepared, and November 
was again set for the next effort.*’ 

By June, 1868, sentiment was so strong for universal amnesty 
that Johnson seriously considered granting it.“* His doing so 
would have put an end to the inereasing embarrassment over 
the trial of Davis. The President, however, had just been 
acquitted in his impeachment trial, and he was advised against 
further antagonizing his enemies by pardoning Davis. A uni- 
versal amnesty, too, might hurt his chances for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency, which would occur early the next 


46 My estimate of the actual number is more nearly 10,000. The figures given 


above are those of the author of this poem, Major John H. Lozier, aide-de-camp to 
Governor Morton. 


47 Nichols, loc. cit., 266-84. 


48 His second general amnesty proclamation was issued, Sept. 7, 1867. Richardson, 
op. cit., VI, 549. Some two hundred persons remained unpardoned. 
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month.*® The amnesty, therefore, which was proclaimed on 
July 4,°° excluded Davis, whose fate still remained in the balance. 

There were some indications that a universal amnesty would 
be proclaimed before the time set for Davis’ trial in November, 
but it did not oceur. When the actors in this protracted drama 
met again, they seemed unable to agree upon a course of action. 
The Fourteenth Amendment had just placed a political dis- 
ability upon a large number of Southerners, which complicated 
the proceedings against Davis. There were those who said that 
this disability was in itself a punishment. Chase and Underwood 
could not agree and the proceedings ended without setting 
another day for a trial. 

On Christmas day, 1868, President Johnson granted the long- 
looked-for universal amnesty." In consequence of this a nolle 
prosequi was entered against the indictment of Jefferson Davis, 
and the effort to punish the Confederate President ended.” 

Acts of Congress, prior to Davis’ death, removed the political 
disability from nearly everyone but him. It was believed that 
he would have been included if he had asked for pardon, but 
during all this time, the President of the late Confederacy never 
requested that clemency be shown him." He felt that he had 
committed no offense for which he should seek pardon, and he 
manifested no desire to engage further in polities. As late as 
March, 1884, he said: ‘‘ ’Tis been said that I should apply to the 
United States for a pardon, but repentance must precede the 
right of pardon, and I have not repented. If it were to do over 
again I would again do just as I did in 1861.’’ ™ 

Mr. Davis died, December 6, 1889, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the downfall of the Confederacy and more than 
twenty-eight years after he ceased to enjoy all the privileges of 
citizenship in the United States. 

49 Orville H. Browning’s diary (ms. in the Ill. Hist. Survey, University of Illinois), 
entries for May 11, June 26, and June 30, 1868. There were also those who believed 
a universal amnesty would augment Johnson’s chances for the Democratic nomina- 


tion. Johnson Papers (Library of Congress), Vol. 161, passim. 

50 Richardson, op. cit., VI, 655-56. This was Johnson’s third proclamation of 
amnesty. 

51 Tbid., 708. This was Johnson’s fourth and last proclamation of amnesty. 

52 Nichols, loc. cit.,284. This action affected Davis, Benjamin, Jacob Thompson, 
Slidell, Mason, Breckinridge, and a few others. New York Herald, Dec. 25, 1868. 

58 Rowland, op. cit., VII, 481; VIII, 361-62. 

54 Ibid., IX, 280. 
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THE CLEAVAGE WITHIN THE FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE MOVEMENT 


By Herman Ciarence Nixon 


Lines of internal cleavage more significant than traditional 
sectionalism or differences in organization and party attitudes, 
characterized the agrarian movement that found expression 
largely in the Farmers’ Alliance organizations during the 
eighties and nineties. This development of cleavage tended, in 
advance of 1896, to place the South and, in part, the new West 
on one side, the Middle West on the other. Explanation of this 
agrarian rift must take account of a divergence and even an 
antagonism of economic interests, with one phase revealing the 
southern farmers as champions and their northern brothers as 
opponents of the miracles of chemistry in industry. 

When farmer and labor delegations met in national conven- 
tions in St. Louis in December, 1889, the two national organiza- 
tions considered union or combination, but in vain. In the South 
‘‘embattled farmers’’ had organized spontaneously, forming 
‘‘alliances’’ in Texas, ‘‘unions’’ in Louisiana, and ‘‘wheels’’ in 
Arkansas. These drew together and were consolidated in one 
secret organization in 1889, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., adopting in St. Louis the name of National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and Industrial Union. Another group meeting in St. Louis 
at the same time was the National Farmers’ Alliance, which 
had been organized nationally in Chicago in 1880 on a non-secret 
and non-partisan basis and had developed strength chiefly in 
the Middle West. Failing to combine, these two farmers’ organ- 
izations beeame known respectively as the Southern Alliance 
and the Northwestern or Northern Alliance, though the former 
gained control over the organizations of Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Colorado. 

Why did failure to arrange union result from the elaborate 
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committee work in St. Louis, preceded and accompanied, as it 
was, by much other manipulation toward the same end? It might 
be answered that the Southern Alliance was more numerous in 
membership, more militant, nationally affiliated with the Knights 
of Labor, and moving with less disguise and restraint toward 
third-party politics, in consequence of which the older and milder 
Alliance stood against union except on an autonomy-preserving 
basis, which the larger order denied.*? The question of the mem- 
bership of colored persons and the existence of the Colored 
Farmers’ Alliance furnished surmountable difficulties,* though 
the Southern Alliance was to go on record as condemning the 
Lodge election bill.t The way was left open for the political 
opportunist to use the sectional issue and denounce the ‘‘ Kansas- 
Southern Farmers’ Alliance’’ or ‘‘the old unregenerate south in 
a new form and under a new name.’’* Disagreement among 
leaders in St. Louis over the method of union was further- 
more motivated, according to reports, by spoils of national 
office, which would be less in one organization than in two.°® 
This eriticism was not discounted by ‘the subsequent exchange 
of unhandsome compliments between the two camps.’ 

But there were other factors to prevent the union or real 


solidarity of these groups. ‘‘Naturally,’’ ran a St. Louis news 
interpretation, ‘‘there are questions of supreme importance to 
the northern farmers which do not materially affect the south- 
ern tillers.’’* Agrarian reformers of all sections might unite in 


W. S. Morgan, History of the Wheel and Alliance and the Impending Revolution 
St. Louis, 1891), 113-34. 
2St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, Dec. 6, 7, 1889; H. C. Nixon, ‘‘The Populist 
Movement in Iowa,’’ Jowa Journal of History and Politics, XXIV, 44-65; Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopaedia, 1890, pp. 299-301. 
38t. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, Dec. 7, 1889. 
+H. R. Chamberlain, The Farmers’ Alliance. What It Aims to Accomplish (New 
York, 1891), 40-43. The Lodge election bill, also designated as the ‘‘force bill,’’ 
was designed to protect southern negro votes in Congressional elections through 
federal regulation and supervision, especially where fraud or violence might be 
anticipated. It passed the House in 1890 but was checked in the Senate by a coali- 
tion of Democrats and free-silver Republicans. 
5 Iowa Tribune (Des Moines), April 15, Nov. 18, 1891, quoting the Iowa State 
Register. 
® St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, Dec. 7, 1889. 
7 Western Rural (Chicago), June 6, 1891. 
8St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, Dec. 7, 1889. 
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fighting the three alleged monopolies of land, money, and trans- 
portation, though the transportation cost cut more deeply into 
the market price of western grain and livestock than of southern 
cotton. In the earlier Granger days it had been observed that 
‘‘eotton was ‘king,’ only because it could bear transportation.”’ ° 
The Northern Alliance was attacking the railway issue and sug- 
gesting government ownership of the Union Pacific before the 
Southern Alliance had even touched the general issue in national 
resolutions.*° 

Southern farmers wanted lower prices for bagging to wrap 
their cotton, and hence the Southern Alliance was interested in 
fighting the ‘‘bagging trust,’’ or the ‘‘jute trust,’’* while Alli- 
ance groups in the upper part of the Mississippi Valley were 
interested in fighting the ‘‘binder-twine trust.’’** Southern 
Alliance farmers had hardly discarded rail fences, while many 
middle western farmers were organizing to fight the ‘‘barbed- 
wire trust.’’ * 

The Southern Alliance in St. Louis in 1889 presented and 
advocated a ‘‘subtreasury’’ scheme, by which the federal govern- 
ment was to establish county warehouses and other machinery 
for making loans to farmers on staple products, as grain, cotton, 
and tobacco, up to eighty per cent of the market value at an 
interest rate of one per cent with additional charges for hand- 
ling, storage, and insurance.’* In modified forms the proposal 
was introduced as bills in Congress by two Georgians, L. F. 
Livingston, president of the State Alliance, and Thomas E. 
Watson.” It was supported by numerous petitions from South- 


9W. M. Grosvenor, ‘‘The Railroads and the Farms,’’ Atlantic Monthly, XXXII, 
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10 Drew, loc. cit., 299. 

11 Southern Mercury (Dallas), July 18, 1889; St.Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, 
Dee. 5, 1889. 

12 Age (Clinton, Iowa), March 29, 1889; National Economist (Washington, 
D.C.), June 29, 1889. 
13 Western Rural, Feb. 7, 1885; Iowa Homestead (Des Moines), Jan. 1, May 7, 
1886. 

14 Morgan, op. cit., 175-84. The plan, presumably the work of L. F. Livingston 
and C. W. Macune, was expanded the following year, on demands of Westerners, to 


embrace loans on real estate. A. M. Arnett, The Populist Movement in Georgia 
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ern Alliance members, who wanted to check the use of crop 
mortgages, so prevalent among southern farmers. But this 
scheme, which did not meet the needs or desires of dairymen 
and hog-raisers, was not adopted by the Northern Alliance in 
St. Louis. It was claimed to be an important issue in the cleav- 
age between the two Alliances.** An agricultural paper and 
ardent champion of the Northern Alliance considered that the 
adoption of the subtreasury system ‘‘would be the worst calam- 
ity that ever befell the agricultural interests.’’** Farmers’ Alli- 
ance leaders in Minnesota protested against the subtreasury 
plan.** When the National Grange, meeting in Atlanta in 1890, 
made a statement in favor of government loans to the people, 
the Michigan State Grange declared the scheme would ‘‘prove a 
curse instead of a blessing.’’’® It was for government loans on 
lands rather than on warehouse receipts that demands on Con- 
cress came from northern and western farmers’ organizations.” 
The rise of synthetic food products in the eighties divided the 
agricultural forees of the nation on the issue of public control 
and restriction. The National Farmers’ Alliance of the North 
throughout its history was an advocate of restricting the new 
products, manifesting a motive more vitally concerned with the 
interest of the producers of the old foods than with that of the 
consumers of the new products. Two important items in this 
contest were oleomargarine and compound, or vegetable lard. 
Not satisfied with local regulation in about twenty states, 
representatives of dairy interests in twenty-six states met in 
New York City, in 1886, to urge Congress to intervene in behalf 
of their fight on oleomargarine.”* To these interests it seemed 
that American oleomargarine was suddenly and rapidly captur- 
ing their butter market, having already displaced ‘‘one-fifth of 
the purest product of the dairy’’ and reduced the price of dairy 


16 Iowa Homestead, July 18, 1890; N. B. Ashby, The Riddle of the Sphinx (Des 
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cows ten dollars per head. An lowa official report declared that 
the ‘‘advent of bogus butter cut the value of dairy stock right in 
two by the middle.’’** It was claimed that oleomargarine could 
be manufactured at a cost of seven to eight cents per pound, that 
the national production had reached two hundred million pounds 
per annum, and that this development was bringing depression 
to more than four million citizens engaged in dairying, with an 
annual business of half a billion dollars.** During the next few 
years petitions bombarded Congress for the securing, continu- 
ing, or expanding of legal restrictions on the production and sale 
of oleomargarine. These came prevailingly from the agrarian 
interests and organizations of the northern states. But beef fat 
and cottonseed oil were used in manufacturing the new product, 
and it was noted that opposition to restriction came from ‘‘the 
great cattle kings of the far West,’’ the cottonseed crushers’ 
association of the South, and oleomargarine manufacturers, 
including the Armour, Swift, and N. K. Fairbank companies.” 
The latter asserted that the new product made a difference of 
three dollars per head in the price of beef-cattle. 

The first national law to tax and regulate oleomargarine was 
prepared and passed, in 1886, by a Democratic House, to be 
approved by a Democratic President. Yet cotton-belt congress- 
men fought it bitterly as unconstitutional, as economic discrimi- 
nation and as interference with cheap food for consumers and 
labor classes. The eleven cotton states cast 66 of the 101 votes 
against the measure in the House and 18 of the 24 negative votes 
in the Senate. A senator from Virginia was the only Southerner 
voting in the affirmative in the upper house, the southern vote 
for the proposal in the other house being twelve.” 

While oleomargarine invaded the butter market, compound 
lard * and vegetable shortening offered a similar threat to the 
market for hog lard. The new lard products unfavorably affected 


22 Annual Report of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, 1886, p. 53. 

23 House Reports, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 2028. 

24 Cong. Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., 4905, 4908-09, 4915. 

25 Jbid., 5213, 7202. Division on the measure was most striking in votes from 
border states and metropolitan centers like New York and Chicago. 

26 In the strict sense ‘‘compound lard’’ implied a combination including vegetable 
oil, beef stearine, and hog lard, though in popular discussion the term was often 
used fer all substitutes for pure hog lard. 
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pork-packing and hog-raising but stimulated the market for 
beef stearine and furnished a favorable boon to the new and 
rapidly growing cottonseed oil industry. The intensity with 
which different farming interests clashed through organizations 
and through agitation in Washington as aids in this battle 
between the manufacturers of two kinds of shortening is sug- 
vested by two associated facts: first, that full reports on cotton- 
seed were collected by the national census office for the first time 
in 1890; second, that in the same year ‘‘hogs sold at lower prices 
at Chicago, December 20th, than at any time since September, 
1879. 99 27 

The statistics of the situation were not pleasing to the hog- 
raisers or to those pork-packers who were not going over to 
chemical ‘‘frauds’’ or ‘‘counterfeit lard.’’ Compound lard was 
estimated, in 1888, to constitute about half of the total of 600,- 
000,000 pounds of lard produced in the country and about forty 
per cent of the 320,000,000 pounds exported; and this compound 
consisted of mixtures of pure lard, beef stearine, and cottonseed 
oil, with the oil estimated at forty per cent.” It was a little later 
calculated that the compound was making an annual net market 
displacement of 160,000,000 pounds of hog lard and furnishing a 
use for one-third of the annual production of cottonseed oil.” 
The claims were further made that the new industry reduced the 
value of 50,000,000 American hogs thirty-two and even eighty 
cents per head.*° 

The production of compound lard was associated with Chicago 
as the chief center, with Armour and Co. and N. K. Fairbank and 
Co. as the leading manufacturers." To furnish the oil, cottonseed 
oil mills were already dotting the cotton belt from New Orleans 
to St. Louis and from Augusta to Houston, paying out annually 
over $15,000,000 for seed.**? There was support or sympathy for 
compound lard from cotton factors of the East, many cattlemen 
of the West, and from organizations or groups of grocers of 


27 Iowa Agricultural Report, 1890, p. 41. 

28 Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1888 (United States), 248-49. 

29 House Reports, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 970. 

30 Ibid. ; Cong. Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., 8964. 

31 Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1888, p. 244; Cong. Record, 51 
Cong., 1 Sess., 8968. 

32 House Misc. Documents, 52 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 340, Part 20, p. 61. 
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cities including Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Minneapo- 
lis.°* The New Orleans Times-Picayune not only noted the influ- 
ence of the new industry on the markets for cottonseed oil and 
beef products but emphasized the superior ‘‘keeping qualities”’ 
of compound lard for export.** One assertion placed the cost of 
compound lard production at three-fourths that of hog lard,” 
and the cheaper food argument made possible appeal to, for, 
and by labor groups. It was not easy to envisage a Gettysburg 
for this new invasion from the cotton country. 

As the farmers and the Alliances went forth to war with each 
other, the line of battle was marked chiefly by the Conger lard 
bill. This bore the name of a congressman from Iowa, the lead- 
ing hog-raising state, which had already paid its own legislative 
respects to compound lard and officially asked for national legis- 
lation on the subject.** Introduced in December, 1889, two years 
after the first attempt to secure compound-lard regulation by 
Congress, it followed the principles of the oleomargarine legis- 
lation in providing taxation and regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of the product under elaborate administration of the 
collector of internal revenue.*’ 

In support of such legislation there were more than four hun- 
dred entries of petitions or sets of petitions in the Congressional 
Record for the first session of the Fifty-second Congress alone, 
with nearly a third as many opposing entries.** Though the 
agrarian assembly of Iowa was a champion of the measure, the 
Assembly of Colorado and the Idaho Senate remonstrated 
against it.“ Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois showed a striking 
division of interests, with agrarian preferences leaning to the 
bill. The Northern Alliance was the chief organization through 
which supporting petitions were presented. Its national secre- 
tary, August Post of Iowa, made visits to Washington to lobby 
for the lard legislation, seeing Speaker Reed in the interest of 
the ecause.*® In supporting the Conger bill, the Iowa state unit 


33 As indicated by numerous petitions presented to the Fifty-first Congress. 
34 Editorial, March 8, 1890. 

85 Cong. Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., 8961. 
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of the Northern Alliance denounced the compound-lard business 
as a ‘‘fraud practiced on the farmers of Iowa by the unholy 
combination of Chicago pork packers, western ranchmen, south- 
ern planters, and the cottonseed oil trust.’’ “ 

‘‘Hogs in Polities’’ was the heading of an editorial in which 
the Dallas News** made the observation, ‘‘It appears . . . that 
the farming interest of the North is making a grab at profit at 
the expense of the farming interest of the South. Such a course 
of conduct arrays members of the alliance against each other 
unless the southern branches are willing to quietly submit to an 
injustice.’’? This paper denounced the scheme as similar to the 
oleomargarine law, which was due to ‘‘the predatory instincts of 
northern dairymen.’’ It found a new solidity of the South, 
including the negroes and threatening ‘‘both the alliance man- 
agement in the North and the Republican party if compound 
lard shall be put in the internal revenue list.’’ 

Southern Alliances and southern congressmen were active in 
opposing the bill, with such exceptions, however, as the leader 
who thought the lard battle was a sham to detract attention from 
financial ills,** or the representative from East Tennessee who 
declared, ‘‘my constituents raise hogs.’’** They seemed little 
deterred by an opposition claim that ‘‘every quart of cottonseed 
oil today is controlled by the cottonseed oil trust, and the farmer 
of the South takes just exactly what this ‘combine’ gives him 
and no more.’’ ** The national president of the Southern Alli- 
ance, L. L. Polk of North Carolina, and eleven southern state 
presidents met in Atlanta in March, 1890, and sent to Congress 
a plea to defeat the pending lard bill as unwise class legislation.” 
The southern organization was to repeat its criticism in a 
national convention the following December in Ocala, Florida, 
declaring that the proposal to tax compound lard ‘‘arrays the 
farmer of the North against the cotton planter of the South and 
the cattle raiser of the West.’’ ** It advocated the alternate pro- 


‘1 Proceedings of the Iowa Farmers’ Alliance, 1890 (Des Moines), 33. 

42 Dallas Morning News, March 2, 1890. See also issues of Feb. 24, April 14, 1890. 

48 Drew, loc. cit., 299, quoting National Economist, Feb. 14, 1891. C. W. Macune, 
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44 Cong. Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., 8965. 

‘5 Ibid., 8962. The statement was by Representative Allen of Michigan. 
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posal bearing the name of Senator Paddock of Nebraska and 
providing for general regulation of foods without taxation fea- 
tures. A more unique criticism came from the National Colored 
Farmers’ Alliance and Codperative Union, assembled in Ocala 
at the same time and claiming to represent two million colored 
farmers in twelve states. This body sent to Washington a tele- 
gram of protest against the Conger bill, ‘‘which proposes to tax 
compound lard and depress the price of cottonseed and cotton- 
seed oil’’ and could be surpassed by no legislation since the laws 
of slavery as ‘‘injurious to the colored race.’’ Moreover, serious 
decline in the price of ‘‘cottonseed, the colored man’s crop,’’ was 
noted as ‘‘commencing with the introduction of the Conger 
bill.’’ *° 

Pleas from colored citizens and organizations were utilized 
as strategic data more abundantly than protests of cotton 
exchanges by southern congressmen in opposing the Conger 
bill. Emphasis was placed on the general interests of colored 
men as cotton growers and their particular interest in cotton- 
seed as about their only means of surplus cash in the autumn, 
since their cotton was so generally mortgaged in advance. A 
negro organization leader was quoted as asserting in the con- 
gressional committee hearing that the issue was ‘‘ western hog 
against southern negro’’ and that if the bill passed the Repub- 
lican Congress the agricultural colored people of the South 
would cut loose from the party.*® W. C. Oates, representing an 
Alabama district, said the situation furnished a test of the sin- 
cerity of the Republicans who voted for the Lodge election bill, 
for the Conger bill affected the negro’s material interest. ‘‘In 
a contest between the negro and the hog they take the side of the 
hog with a few honorable exceptions.’’ © 

The bill to tax compound lard passed the lower house in 
August, 1890, in the midst of bitter wrangling and attempts of 
the opposition at delay. The vote was 126 to 33, with more than 
sixty pairs. Five from Tennessee and Virginia were the only 
affirmative votes from the South.** The measure met snags in 


48 Cong. Record, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., 158. 
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the Senate, where it had to face competition with the Paddock 
proposal for general regulation of food and drugs through the 
Department of Agriculture. Compound lard was safe from tax- 
ation, though the issue came up in Congress the next year and 
the next. Friction between the two Alliances remained, the Jowa 
Homestead continuing to criticize the Southern Alliance as being 
unsuited to the Northwest and as having ‘‘had for its prime 
motive from the start the formation of a gigantic cotton trust.’’” 
And the National Farmers’ League had spread into other states 
after its organization in Massachusetts for a legislative fight 
against oleomargarine and western dressed beef.** The rapid 
increase in food production had brought on a scramble for con- 
trol of markets. 

Dairying, hog-raising, and agricultural diversification tended 
to bring about a solidarity between the farmers of the Middle 
West and those of the East, setting them off somewhat from the 
eotton South and from the grain-and-cattle West. The Middle 
West surpassed the South and the newer West in agrarian pros- 
perity in the nineties. Sure crops and diversification were given 
even by a leading Populist paper as an explanation of Iowa’s 


escape from the storm in the panic of 1893.* In spite of com- 
pound lard, it was claimed that ‘‘for the ‘plain people’ of the 
agricultural West the hog has been king.’’ * It was not insignifi- 
cant that, in 1893, mess pork reached its highest price in ten 


years.” Dairying had already helped silence Greenback senti- 
ment in Wisconsin,*’ and this industry was also contributing to 
economie conservatism in adjacent states. Agriculture was 
attaining to a business, capitalistic basis in the older Middle 
West, from Ohio to Iowa and Minnesota, a region which voted 
more than seven to one in both houses for Cleveland’s proposal 
for silver-purchase repeal in 1893, while the solid South and the 
regions from Kansas westward offered handsome majorities in 

52 Iowa Homestead, April 10, 1891. 

53 Drew, loc cit., 289. 

‘4 Farmers’ Tribune (Des Moines), July 26, 1893. 

5 Iowa Homestead, Sept. 18, 1896. 
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the other direction, with nine proposals coming out of the South 
for the repeal of the tax on state banknote circulation. 

The two National Farmers’ Alliance organizations reflected 
this divergence in economic influence in their attitudes toward 
the Populist party. The Southern Alliance, with its affiliated 
Reform Press Association, displayed more propagandic interest 
in an ‘‘impending revolution.’’ The Populist National Conven- 
tion in Omaha in 1892 had evolved from the Southern Alliance 
conventions of the past two years. In spite of internal opposi- 
tion, the Southern Alliance became rather closely identified with 
the third party. James B. Weaver worked through the Southern 
Alliance and the Populist party simultaneously in the hope of 
uniting the South and the West in ‘‘the battle of the ages on the 
financial issues.’’ °° 

The National Farmers’ Alliance of the North reflected more 
conservatism and less interest in the third party movement. 
This policy contributed to its loss of membership to the Southern 
Alliance west of the Mississippi.*° But, though there was much 
internal agitation and the adoption of radical resolutions on 
economic issues, up to 1896, the national leaders of the Northern 
Alliance generally tried to steer it clear of third parties. August 
Post, the national secretary in the nineties, emphasized the non- 
partisanship of the organization, which, in 1895, passed a 
national resolution repeating opposition to political party 
action.** The Weaver following was unable to control the branch 
of this Alliance in his own state, while the Southern Alliance, 
organized in Iowa by the Populists, did not attain to the success 
or membership of its state rival. Moreover, the Western Rural 
of Chicago, which sponsored the national organization of the 
Northern Alliance and financed it for many years, advocated 
non-partisan political methods and the achievement of farmer 
relief through the party in power, definitely refusing committal 
to any party in the year Weaver was Populist candidate for 
President.*? Milton George, editor of the Western Rural when 


58 Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 1 Sess., Index to Vol. 25. Border states are not included 
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the Northern Alliance was nationally organized in Chicago and 
for some years the national secretary of the organization, 
announced support of the Republican party in 1896. ‘‘The father 
of the Farmers’ Alliance — flopping right over into the camp of 
the millionaires, trusts, monopolies and combines that have been 
robbing the farmers for years.’’ * 

The Middle West, which had been the territorial heart of the 
Granger movement, thus tended to play a non-partisan role in 
the Farmers’ Alliance movement. The Populist vote, both in 
1892 and 1894, was below eight per cent of the total in Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and far from 
first place in Minnesota.** The agrarians of this section wanted 
reform but not revolution, government regulation of certain 
economic activities but not an opening of the floodgates of infla- 
tion. They had clashed with southern agrarians over the issue 
of market protection for lard and butter. They had shown, in 
the main, an alignment with the East on monetary issues in 
1893. They had experienced an agricultural development that 
was a factor in limiting the Bryan West to the hinterland beyond 
Iowa and Minnesota. In consequence, it may with some degree 
of truth be said that McKinley owed his election in 1896 to the 


milch cow and the hog as well as to Mark Hanna and big busi- 
ness. 
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RIVER NAVIGATION IN THE EARLY SOUTHWEST 


By Grant Foreman 


In these days of railroads and automobiles, of hard-surfaced 
roads and the telegraph, it is difficult to realize the large part 
the rivers played in the development of the Great West. With- 
out them, the course of discovery and the rate of civilization of 
the Louisiana Purchase would have been vastly different from 
what they were. The empire we purchased from France was 
coursed by great rivers that were at once drafted into the serv- 
ice of exploration to reveal the secrets of that great country, 
and they soon lent themselves to the establishment of adventur- 
ous commercial enterprises that were to win the wilderness to 
civilization. 

It was the Arkansas that carried Wilkinson of Pike’s expedi- 
tion in 1807, and Captain Bell of Long’s expedition in 1820, that 
they might report to the government on the country and peoples 
along that stream, features that were first revealed to the East. 
James and Fowler, Colonel Glenn, and other adventurers, 
employed the Arkansas as a highway to reach Santa Fé in 1820 
and 1821. Nuttall made his tour of discovery to the West in 
1819 by way of the Arkansas to the mouth of the Verdigris; this 
point was the magnet that drew the Arkansas Osage, then the 
trading-houses, Fort Gibson, and later the emigrant Indians, 
government officials, more traders, Washington Irving, George 
Catlin, Latrobe, and other writers, and it was from here that 
the East got its news and impressions of a vast extent of west- 
ern country. 

The keel boat was an important factor in the early history of 
the Southwest. It was a long, slender craft built on a heavy 
keel capable of resisting the impact of a collision with a sub- 
merged rock or log. It was built to carry from ten to fifty tons, 
and was a most useful feature of the rivers. The construction 
of a keel boat is preserved for us in the orders to the officer in 
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command at Fort Washita, who was directed to build such a 
boat for service on Red and Washita rivers in carrying supplies 
to that fort." The specifications were derived from the ripe 
experience of boatmen on the Arkansas, where these boats, in 
the vernacular frequently called ‘‘keels,’’ had been so long in 
use. At an early day keel boats navigated high up the Arkansas, 
and there is a record that, in 1807, Joseph Bogy, a trader of 
Arkansas Post, carried $9,000 worth of goods to trade with the 
Indians, to the mouth of the Verdigris.* The keel boat enabled 
the numerous traders at this flourishing settlement, also known 
as the Three Forks, to market their furs in New Orleans, and 
bring back from there merchandise to exchange with the Indi- 
ans. In fact, a small shipyard must have existed there, and 
many keel boats were committed to the waters of the Verdigris, 
the ‘‘beautiful embowered stream’’ described by Washington 
Irving in 1832. At least Colonel A. P. Chouteau left evidence 
that he was engaged in building boats on the bank of the Verdi- 
gris in 1824 for the transportation of the furs collected by his 
company; and in April of that year he started a boat from there 
bound for New Orleans, loaded with 38,757 pounds of furs and 
skins.* On the upper reaches of the streams these boats com- 
manded a price of two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
linear foot; and frequently at New Orleans the owner would sell 
his boat for a small amount, finding it cheaper to join forces 
with others in navigating a boat up against the current than to 
return with his own. 

The keel boat was propelled by oars, poles, or the cordelle, 
and sometimes by wind. But General Henry Atkinson added 
other equipment to those boats in the military service, that made 
them side-wheelers, propelled by their passengers. Soon after 
his arrival at Franklin, Missouri, in 1819, he began to consider 
better means of propelling the keel boats that navigated the 
Missouri; ‘*. . . upon reflection, I coneluded that the power 


1 Adjutant at Fort Smith to commanding officer at Fort Washita, March 23, 1851, 
Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Division, Western Division, Fort Smith 
letter book 23, p. 35. 

2 Senate Documents, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 23. 

8’ William P. Trent and George S. Hellman (eds.), The Journals of Washington 
Irving, from July, 1815 to July, 1842 (Boston, 1919), III, 170. 

*Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), 83. 
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derived from a wheel on the inclined plane might be applied to 
propelling keel boats. I accordingly engaged a mechanic and had 
the experiment tried, and the result fully answers my expecta- 
tion. 

‘‘The machinery for a twenty-five ton Boat (the size on which 
I made the experiment) consists of an inclined wheel twenty 
feet in diameter, attached to a vertical shaft, to which is also 
attached below, a cog wheel eight feet in diameter; these wheels 
have an inclination of twelve degrees, and a motion of three and 
a half revolutions in a minute, and revolve a horizontal shaft 
that is cogged and to which the water wheel is attached, twenty 
times in a minute, giving a velocity to the boat sufficient to 
advance her ascent of the Missouri at the rate of 24 to 3 miles 
an hour. 

‘‘My first experiment was made in company with the detach- 
ment of the first Regt. in its ascent to the Bluffs. The company 
that embarked in this Boat was able to make Belle Fontaine in 
much less time than the other Boats . ... believing that the Boat 
would run much better by adding to her power, I had the inclined 
wheel increased from 18 to 20 feet in diameter — after the alter- 
ation I had her loaded and ascended in her on the 4th inst. from 
St. Louis to Belle Fontaine the same day, a distance of twenty- 
four miles with only twenty-four indifferent men .. . if I had 
had a crew of forty effective men, which would have formed two 
relieves for the wheel, I could have progressed thirty miles with 
ease . . . five to six thousand dollars worth of clothing . . . to 
a Regiment [saved from wear and tear] in ascending from St. 
Louis to Council Bluffs. 

‘*T have observed above that the wheel had an inclination of 
only twelve degrees — a man can walk upon it with his hands 
resting on a cross-bar a whole day, therefore if relieved every 
hour the exercise would not be more than would be necessary for 
the health of the crew . . . with a flotilla of this description I 
will venture to affirm, and I am sustained by the opinions of the 
officers of the detachment of the first Reet. that I could arrive at 
Council Bluffs in thirty days from St. Louis with a regiment, 
transporting eight months provisions.’’ > 


S5Letter of Oct. 11, 1823, to J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, Quartermaster 
General’s Department, Hall of Records, book 4, p. 43. 
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After experimenting for a year with his new plan for pro- 
pelling the boats, and substituting another method for the tread- 
mill, General Atkinson was enthusiastic over his success. He 
reported to the Adjutant General that the detachment of the 
First Regiment under Major Kearny ‘‘. . . nine days ago had 
completed nearly half of their voyage since when they have not 
been heard from. They were progressing with great rapidity 
and will arrive at Council Bluffs before the end of this month — 
the recruits are expected to reach this place today, and should 
vet to the Bluffs by the 10th Proximo. 

‘‘With regard to our transport boats, I have made a very 
important improvement in the mode of propelling them both as 
respects facility of movement and the comfort and saving of 
labor to the men. Formerly the boats were dragged up by the 
men with a long cordel, one end attached to the mast and the 
other in the hands of the’ men, who made their way through 
bramble, bush, and mire, at the rate of from 8 to 10 miles per 
day; now the men are comfortably seated on benches on deck 
under an awning that protects them from the weather, perform- 
ing the labour somewhat after the manner of rowing and making 
from 18 to 22 miles per day. 

‘“The machinery for propelling these boats consists of a shaft 
thrown aross the center of the boat (at a proper elevation) to 
the ends of which are water wheels similar to those used by 
steam boats; this shaft has a vertical cog-wheel in the center 
five feet in diameter, and is moved by a smaller verticle cog- 
wheel, the iron shaft of which rests on a frame, and projects 
several inches without the frame, to which is attached a fly wheel, 
8 feet in diameter, an arm of which with a wrist projecting forms 
a crank, on which two pitmans, extending either way are worked 
by frames moving directly horizontal on slides with a stroke of 
three feet; the frames have a succession of cross bars, behind 
which the men sit on benches, four abreast; the whole operation 
is simple and beautiful, the men moving each frame as the crank 
performs the circle, with a simultaneous motion of their bodies 
& arms with a united and uniform stroke.’’ * 


® Ibid., Oct. 13, 1824, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Division, Western 
Department letter book 2, p. 81. 
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Two months later General Atkinson reported from Louisville 
after a visit to Council Bluffs: ‘‘Maj. Kearney’s Command 
reached the Bluffs on the morning of the 2d. Nov. in a passage 
of six weeks from St. Louis after several days delay by boister- 
ous weather, making the trip in three weeks less time than sey- 
eral private boats that were navigating the river at the same 
time manned by select french crews. Besides the facility of 
movement gained by the new mode of propelling the boat, the 
health of the Troops is preserved, and their clothing from the 
wear and tear incident to the boat hands who navigate the river 
in the ordinary way. The men were in order for review & inspec- 
tion the day after their arrival. 

‘‘During the present Winter four public keel boats belonging 
to the Post of Council Bluffs, will be provided with machinery on 
the new plan, these with the five boats already completed and a 
small boat building at St. Louis will form the transportation for 
the Military Escort and the Commissioners next Spring on the 
upper Missouri.’’* 

The keel boat was of universal service. It was the keel boat 
that brought the soldiers who built Fort Smith in 1817, and Fort 
Gibson and Fort Towson in 1824, together with the equipment 
and supplies essential to their work. Troops traveled in keel 
boats from Louisville to Fort Gibson in twenty-five to thirty 
days. When the large mission family that established Union 
Mission, in 1820, made their ten months’ journey from New 
York, they ascended the Arkansas and Grand rivers in keel 
boats to the site of their new home, 300 miles from the nearest 
post office.* Ten years later it was a keel boat that carried Sam 
Houston’s assortment of store supplies, including his nine 
barrels of whiskey and other liquors, to be unloaded on the bank 
of the Verdigris and taken three miles overland to his little 
store, where he bartered with the Indians while he dreamed of 
his conquests in Texas.° When the southern Indians were 
removed west of the Mississippi, thousands of them were car- 
ried up the Arkansas in keel boats as high as the Three Forks. 
Long after the advent of the river steamboat, the keel boat was 


7 Ibid., Dee. 16, 1824, letter book 2, p. 84. 
8 Foreman, op. cit., 43. 
® Ibid., 189. 
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still found invaluable to ascend the rivers when the water was 
too low to provide transportation for its rival. The story of the 
keel boat is a romance that would fill volumes. 

The advent of the steamboat introduced a new era in the 
West; it increased enormously the possibilities of commerce on 
the western rivers, and gave great impetus to settlement in the 
country adjacent to those streams. The first steamboat to ascend 
the Arkansas was the Comet, a boat of 154 tons, built in Cinein- 
nati in 1817. She reached Arkansas Post on the night of March 
31, 1820, after eight days from New Orleans and 149 hours of 
running-time, a mere fraction of the time required for the labori- 
ous passage of the keel boat.’ Her arrival was the occasion for 
a great demonstration by the people of the village, who realized 
the change in their condition presaged by this remarkable event. 
The movement of emigration up the Arkansas, hitherto depen- 
dent upon the keel boat, was aided and stimulated by the appear- 
ance of the steamboat, and the next year the capital of Arkansas 
Territory was removed from Arkansas Post upstream to Little 
Rock.” 

An interesting summary of the status of western river navi- 
gation about this time, prepared at Louisville, was published in 
the Arkansas Gazette of December 30, 1820. As of July 27, 1820, 
there were 73 steamboats upon the western rivers, with several 
more in process of construction. Estimating the average freight 
cargo carried at 150 tons, and that each boat would make three 
voyages yearly, it was calculated that the annual imports to the 
various western ports amounted to 33,300 tons. The exports in 
steamboats would exceed this quantity, while those made in ‘‘the 
usual way’’ (by flatboats and arks) would more than double the 
amount — a total annual importation of 100,000 tons. The aver- 
age freight paid upon goods carried from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville was two cents per pound; and by a somewhat elaborate 
caleulation the estimate was reached that the annual total of 
steamboat freight and passenger traffic on the western rivers 
amounted to $2,831,999. 

The Eagle, a boat of 118 tons built at Cincinnati, the first 
steamboat to reach Little Rock, arrived there on March 16, 1822; 


10 Arkansas Gazette (Arkansas Post), April 1, 1820. 
11 Foreman, op. cit., 15-16. 
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she came up from New Orleans with a cargo of supplies for the 
newly established Dwight Mission among the Cherokee, 120 miles 
above Little Rock, to which place she proceeded. Within the next 
thirty days the steamboat Robert Thompson from Pittsburgh 
passed up the river with a big keel boat in tow, loaded with sup- 
plies and provisions for the enlarged garrison of Fort Smith. 
She soon returned, and in May towed up to the post another keel- 
boat load of supplies.* The Eagle was engaged in regular 
service between New Orleans and Arkansas Post for some years. 
In May, 1823, she arrived at Little Rock ‘‘. . . four weeks from 
Pittsburgh, two weeks from Louisville, and one week from 
Arkansas [Post], on her way to Fort Smith with provisions for 
that post. She has two large keel boats in tow, both heavily 
laden with supplies for the garrison, which considerably retard 
her progress.’’ ** 

In 1824 the Florence, a small boat of 60 tons, made her appear- 
ance on the river with 102 recruits for the new post just estab- 
lished at Cantonment Gibson. Carrying supplies and troops to 
this new outpost and merchandise for the traders at the mouth 
of the Verdigris furnished regular business for the little steam- 
boats when the stage of water would permit them to ascend 
above Webbers Falls and the rapids below Fort Gibson known 
as the Devil’s Race Ground. The Superior of New Orleans, a 
boat of 110 tons, made her appearance in 1826 with a large keel 
boat in tow, loaded with stores for Nicks and Rogers, sutlers at 
Fort Gibson. The Spartan, forty tons, also from New Orleans, 
came up the Verdigris with freight for Colonel Chouteau’s trad- 
ing-house; but on her descent of the Arkansas ran on a sand bar, 
where she rested until high water in the fall floated her off." 
The Catawba, a boat of 170 tons, also ascended the river on the 
high water in the summer of 1827, carrying the Creek delega- 
tion under Colonel Brearley, who were to explore the country 
around Fort Gibson prior to the emigration of the MeIntosh 
followers. The Velocipede, 109 tons, built at Cincinnati, and the 
Scioto, both earrying freight from Louisville to Fort Gibson, 
and the Highland Laddie, with freight from New Orleans for 


12 Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock), issues of March 19, April 9, and May 7, 1822. 
13 Tbid., May 6, 1823. 


14 Tbid., June 21, 1825. 
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the sutlers at Fort Gibson in May, 1827, gave that outpost the 
appearance of a busy port. 

In February, 1828, the steamboat Facility, 117 tons, ascended 
the Verdigris River, towing two keel boats, laden with several 
hundred Creek emigrants, who were disembarked at the new 
Creek Agency three miles above the mouth of the river; on her 
return, the Facility carried a cargo of hides, furs, peltries, and 
500 barrels of pecans. After the removal of the 2,500 McIntosh 
and other Creeks to the junction of the Verdigris and Arkansas 
rivers, business in the neighborhood began to increase, and the 
commerce on the river kept several boats in regular service. The 
newspapers of New Orleans, Little Rock, and other places car- 
ried the advertisements of steamboat companies, giving notice 
that they maintained regular service between New Orleans and 
Fort Gibson, and the Western Creek Agency on the Verdigris.* 

In 1829 the steamer James O’Hara, a large boat of 200 tons’ 
burden, drawing six feet of water, entered the service. In April 
of that year the Facility, ascending .with freight for Fort Gib- 
son and the Verdigris could get no higher than the mouth of the 
Sallisaw, where she was compelled to unload her cargo and 
return down stream. But in May the stage of water had 
increased so that the O’Hara, with a cargo of freight for the 
merchants at Fort Gibson and the Verdigris, 100 emigrant Cher- 
okee, and recruits for Fort Gibson, was able to ascend to the 
post. It was in May of that year that the Facility brought 
Samuel Houston up to the mouth of the Illinois, after he had 
left his post as governor of Tennessee to take up his life with 
the Cherokee Indians. As the boat approached Fort Gibson, a 
soldier applied a match to the signal gun, to announce their 
coming, when the gun exploded and killed him.” The Waverly, 
a 100-ton boat, built at Cincinnati, entered the Fort Gibson 
service that year and continued for several years. The next 
year the Amulet, 150 tons, also built at Cincinnati, arrived at 
Fort Gibson with contractors’ supplies from Pittsburgh. 

In 1832 a large number of new boats churned the waters of 
the Arkansas, carrying emigrant Indians, recruits, supplies, and 


15 Ibid., Jan. 6, 1829. 
16 Ibid., issues of May 20 and 27, 1829. 
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merchandise to Fort Gibson and the mouth of the Verdigris,.” 
It was the steamer Little Rock that carried Washington Irving 
from Fort Gibson down the Arkansas, in November, 1832. When 
the removal of the Choctaw Indians began in 1831, they were 
loaded at Memphis and Vicksburg on the steamers, Reindeer, 
Cleopatra, Talma, and Walter Scott, with from 500 to 1,100 to 
each boat; during that winter and the following one nearly 
10,000 of these Indians were carried up the Arkansas to Little 
Rock and Fort Smith, or up the Red River and the Ouichita to 
Ecor a Fabri, to march overland to their new home. Many of 
the women, however, were afraid to trust themselves or their 
children on these boats, and these were taken overland. 

In 1833 and 1834 more new boats were added to the river 
flotilla, busily engaged in carrying supplies and troops, emi- 
grants and merchandise, army officers and their families, inspec- 
tors, paymasters, and traders up to Fort Gibson.** In May and 
June of 1834, the water was so low that seven or eight steam- 
boats loaded with nearly a thousand tons of supplies for Fort 
Gibson were held below Little Rock, waiting for a rise of water 
so they could ascend the river. Soon afterward the steamer 
Lafourche, a boat of 200 tons, the largest to ascend to Fort Gib- 
son, made her appearance with 170 recruits from New Orleans. 

With the advent of the great body of the Creek emigrants, new 
boats’® transporting emigrants, troops, and supplies to and from 
Fort Gibson and the Verdigris, made the Arkansas River an 
animated highway; and the hoarse whistle, clang of bell, and 


17 The Industry, 80 tons, from Pittsburgh; Saratoga, 140 tons, from New Orleans; 
Reindeer, 100 tons; Elk, 60 tons; Thomas Yeatman, 150 tons; Volant, 80 tons; Little 
Rock, 100 tons; Arkansas, 115 tons; Spy, 52 tons; Walter Scott; Hermit; Laurel; 
Niagara, 150 tons, carrying provisions and 70 eabin passengers to Fort Gibson. The 
names of the boats on the Arkansas are from the Arkansas Gazette, and the tonnage 
is taken from James Hall, The West, Its Commerce and Navigation (Cincinnati, 
1848), 149 ff. 

18 The Wyoming, 150 tons, with government stores from Pittsburgh; Nile, 130 
tons, from Pittsburgh; Messenger, 100 tons; Navarino, 147 tons; Gallipolis, 100 
tons; Sea Gull, 40 tons; Senator, 108 tons; William Parsons, 116 tons; Tom Bow- 
line, 100 tons; Veteran, 86 tons; Neosho, 88 tons; Compromise of Louisvile; and the 
Cavalier. 

19 Including the Alpha, 58 tons, with two large keel boats loaded with Creeks; 
Mt. Pleasant, 94 tons; Ablona, 150 tons; Majestic, 323 tons; Revenue, 130 tons; 
Tecumseh; Lamplighter; and the Tchula. 
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steam exhaust reverberating between the hills became familiar 
sounds along that stream. In 1837 and 1838 more new-comers” 
were concentrating on Fort Gibson and Fort Coffee from New 
Orleans, Louisville, Pittsburgh, and other river points with sup- 
plies, recruits, and great quantities of rations for the 14,000 
Creeks just arrived, and carrying to market the furs and pro- 
duce of the upper country. In 1839 six new boats” were added to 
the busy commerce up and down the Arkansas, riding the tide 
of flood-water as far as Fort Gibson. When the water was too 
low to ascend to Forts Smith, Coffee, and Gibson, the old reliable 
keel boat was still used, and though much slower, it could be 
depended upon to navigate the shallows with the merchandise 
committed to its ample hold. In May, 1845, the steamers Frank- 
land and Benjamin Franklin were reported aground high and 
dry at Webbers Falls, and the Rolla was hard stuck just above 
Frozen Rock near Fort Gibson. 

The life of the busy little river steamers was a precarious one; 
snags, fires, and boiler explosions claimed them nearly all, sooner 
or later; but few were permitted to wear out in the service. Of 
the Arkansas River boats lost in 1833, the Volant and the Rei- 
deer were burned at New Orleans, and the Spy was sunk by a 
snag in descending Arkansas River at the Devil’s Race Ground 
about twenty miles below Fort Gibson. The next year the Little 
Rock struck a snag and sank, together with a large amount of 
equipment belonging to the dragoons at Fort Gibson, and the 
William Parsons was sunk by a snag, together with $25,000 
worth of merchandise belonging to Colonel Marsh, a sutler at 
Fort Gibson. The Neosho was sunk by a snag on February 6, 
1857. In 1838 the Harp struck a snag near Fort Smith, and sank 
in less than ten minutes; the Ozark was sunk near Pine Bluff, 
and the Tecumseh was sunk by a snag eighteen miles below Little 
Rock. The Bee was sunk in Grand River near Fort Gibson on 
April 18, 1839. When a well-known boat was worn out or 
destroyed, another was built to take her place, bearing the same 


20 The Privateer, 149 tons; Caspian, 200 tons; Erin, 100 tons; Harp; Salem; 
Chocchumas; De Kalb; Fox; Kentuckian; John Nelson; Liverpool; Ozark; Foz- 
hound; Itasca; Cinderella; Elk; Livingston; Renown; Smelter; Wyoming; Dayton; 
and the Logansport. 

21 The Melton, Bee, Victoria, Hercules, Salem, and the Lady Morgan. 
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name; thus, in 1846 the arrival of the steamboat Arkansas, 
Number 5, was announced at Little Rock: ‘‘. . . 156 feet keel, 26 
feet beam, 5 feet hold, fine and comfortable cabin, draws 24 
inches water, light, carries 300 tons of freight.’’ * 

The experience of the Cherokee is typical. Captain Arm- 
strong, acting superintendent for the western Indians, who had 
been to New Orleans for money to make payments to the Cher- 
okee Indians at Fort Gibson, reported as follows to the Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs: ‘‘On my way up the Arkansas, I 
had addressed you a few lines from Little Rock. After leaving 
there, and ascending the river about sixty miles, the Steam Boat 
Cherokee bursted a boiler and killed some fifteen or twenty per- 
sons, and wounded about as many. I escaped with little injury, 
and altho the boat is a complete wreck, and sunk in less than an 
hour, I sueceeded in getting out the specie in kegs amounting to 
over 100,000$. I had a small box of gold and a box of dimes and 
half dimes in the clerk’s office for safe keeping. The box of gold 
was blown on shore, splitting in two, and only ninety dollars lost. 
The box of dimes fell on the bow of the boat and split entirely 
into pieces. I succeeded in getting all the change except fifty-one 
dollars by my own exertions, as is well known by those who wit- 
nessed it. I saved the entire funds of the Government with the 
exception of one hundred-and-fifty-one dollars. The captain of 
the boat was blown on shore and dangerously wounded; the mate 
and clerk were also disabled and most of the hands killed. The 
specie was securely put in substantial kegs with iron hoops; 
but for this several would have been lost that fell through from 
the cabin to the lower deck; altogether it was a miraculous 
escape.’’ *° 

In those days the most important item of news in the papers 
of river towns was the stage of the river, for on this depended 
up-stream enterprise; business waited on the river reports. 
Navigation exercised a tremendous influence on river towns and 
adjacent country. Owing to low water in 1823, the supply of 
print paper in Little Rock had become exhausted; during Sep- 
tember and part of October the Gazette had appeared on odd 


22 Arkansas Intelligencer (Little Rock), Feb. 28, 1846. 
23 Armstrong to Crawford, Dec. 14, 1840, Office Indian Affairs, Retired Classified 
Files. 
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sizes of abbreviated yellow sheets, when it finally appeared on 
regulation size of blue paper, with the explanation that 
«|, Accident has thrown in our way a supply of paper of 
proper size, which, although it looks rather blue, will enable us to 
furnish our readers with a larger portion of reading matter, 
than for some time past. We hope however, that we shall soon 
have a stock of paper of better quality, as the supply which we 
have been expecting for the last six months will no doubt come 
to hand by the first arrival from the Ohio. Its detention, we pre- 
sume, has been occasioned by the low state of that river.’’ * 
Again, in 1835, no boat had been able to ascend to Little Rock 
for weeks, and there was no flour left in the town; in October the 
steamboat Neosho arrived, and the Advocate announced: 
‘« |. we received all the arrearages of the mails from Memphis. 
We are in a perfect chaos of papers. A hundred or two of them, 
of all ages and complexions, of various dates from June to the 
present day are on our table.’’ The paper was filled with adver- 
tisements of merchants who rushed to press to announce the 
arrival by the Neosho of flour, whiskey, tobacco, bar-lead, bacon, 
powder and shot, and everything of which their stores had 
become depleted.” The steamboats were not always unmixed 
blessings, for they did more than any other agency to spread 
yellow fever and cholera up and down the rivers they traveled. 
In the thirties, the mouth of the Verdigris or the Three Forks 
was regarded as the head of navigation, as it could always be 
reached by steamboats in times of high water, which could be 
depended upon from December to June; but for normal stages 
of the river, army engineers fixed that point at the mouth of the 
Canadian.** The Devil’s Race Ground, shallow rapids seventeen 
to twenty miles below Fort Gibson, and Webbers Falls made 
navigation above them by steamboat impossible at any stage 
other than high water. In some seasons the lowest stage of the 
river was in January, February, and March: ‘‘A gentleman well 
acquainted with navigation of the Arkansas,’’ said an observer, 
‘“‘informed me that on one occasion, in endeavoring to reach 
Fort Gibson in a steamboat, from the mouth, he was five times 


24 Arkansas Gazette, Oct. 23, 1823. 
25 The Advocate (Little Rock), Oct. 9, 1835. 
26 Senate Doc., 23 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1, p. 112. 
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obliged to lay by for want of water, and five times was helped 
onward by sudden rises, before he succeeded in reaching his 
destination.’’** When the river was rising very fast, the boats 
were sometimes obliged to lie by for a short time in consequence 
of the strength of the current. Between the mouth of the Cana- 
dian and Fort Gibson the chances of getting up and down with 
a large boat were uncertain. No steamboat captain on entering 
the Arkansas from the Mississippi could feel certain of reach- 
ing Fort Gibson, though the water be ever so high. The flood 
might be out of the Illinois, the Canadian, or the Poteau, in 
which case he could, of course, get no higher than the confluence 
of those streams with the main current; or, if the rise proceeded 
from the Grand River, the Verdigris, or the Arkansas, it would, 
in many cases, have run off before a boat could traverse the 
space below.** 

On the uncertain waters between Fort Smith and the Verdi- 
gris, a great variety of experiences were possible. In low water 
all hands were sometimes compelled to jump into the stream to 
work the vessel over a sand bar, and maybe they would have to 
‘*‘tote’’ all the lading ashore, and after they had passed the 
shoal to ‘‘tote’’ it back to the boat again.*”® It was no uncommon 
thing to see a steamboat lying high and dry on a sand bar; an 
impatient captain had been running his boat in high water, and 
thinking to cut off a long bend had shot across a hidden bar; 
and there she stuck for months waiting for a rise to float her off. 

Steamboat navigation on Red River was inaugurated slightly 
-arlier than on the Arkansas. The steamboat Yonkers, Captain 
J. Hairston, five days from New Orleans, arrived at Alexandria 
on January 27, 1820. She was followed in a few weeks by the 
Governor Shelby, also from New Orleans, Captain Gray in com- 
mand.” The steamboat Kentucky, Captain Bosworth, arrived at 
Alexandria on March 24, 1820, with a cargo from Natchez, con- 
sisting of flour, bacon, pickled pork, and beef. Near the same 
time there arrived from St. Louis the Rapide of Alexandria, 130 
tons, carrying from Natchez for Alexandria, lime, flour, pork, 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid., 113. 


29 August W. Loomis, Scenes in the Indian Country (Philadelphia, 1859), 17. 
30 Louisiana Herald (Alexandria), issues of Jan. 28 and March 17, 1820. 
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beef, lard, whiskey, butter, beans, and fruit. The Herald said: 
‘“‘She was built at this place by Wm. Miller of this place, and 
Major Craven P. Luckett of Louisville, and especially for the 
Red River trade. She is a new and substantially built boat, hav- 
ing a snag room or water proof bulkhead.’’** Her running time 
was seventy-two hours from the mouth of the Ohio to Natchez, 
and thirty-one hours from the mouth of Red River to Alex- 
andria. 

About the middle of March, the Beaver from New Orleans 
reached Alexandria and passed up the river, reaching Natchi- 
toches in six days and three hours from New Orleans. She was 
the first steamboat to navigate the river to that village. On her 
return to New Orleans, the Beaver carried a cargo of 350 bales 
of cotton. Her descent from Natchitoches was attended with 
considerable difficulty; in passing through the crooked channel 
known as Little River, sharp bends, a rapid current, and fallen 
timber taxed the skill of her pilot, most of her railing being 
carried away, and the wheelhouse and rudder injured.* The 
advent of the Beaver inaugurated an era of prosperity in the 
country about Natchitoches. She had no rival, and with ten or 
eleven voyages during the year, carried all the freight from that 
point, making her owners a small fortune. Soon, however, other 
boats entered into competition, and in 1825 there were seven 
steamboats plying Red River to Natchitoches, that made a total 
of thirty-six voyages during the year.** Freight charges had 
been reduced from three dollars per barrel, in 1820, to one dollar 
and fifty cents.™* 

By this time a movement was begun to open the navigation of 
Red River through the peculiar obstruction known as the Great 
Raft. In the autumn of 1825, the legislature of Arkansas 
memorialized Congress to take steps to remove the Raft, so that 
boats might ascend to the Kiamichi and the newly established 
Fort Towson; during four months of the year, it was stated, 
there was sufficient water for steamboats to navigate this see- 
tion of the river; but the Great Raft prevented emigration to 


81 Ibid., March 24, 1820. 

82 Ibid. 

83 The Hornet, Superior, Eliza, Natchitoches, Florence, Louisville, andthe Neptune. 
34 Natchitoches Courier, Aug. 9, 1825. 
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and settlement of the country above it.** On October 28, Genera] 
Winfield Scott at his headquarters in Louisville issued orders to 
the commanding officer to detail Captain Birch at Fort Jesup 
and twenty-five men to remove the Great Raft.** General Scott 
little realized the task he had directed. Captain Birch and 
Lieutenant Lee with twenty-five men ascended Red River in a 
keel boat to the Great Raft. There, apparently, they left their 
boat behind, as Captain Birch reported that they went through 
96 miles of the raft, passing 168 rafts from ‘‘100 yards to one 
mile in length, composed of logs of all sizes, and so closely con- 
nected as to preclude the possibility of removal.’’*’ Birch could 
do little more than report upon his examination, which included 
an inspection of Sodo Lake which, he said, was 100 miles long 
and would serve as a cut-off to avoid part of the raft.** 

This great mass of logs that choked Red River, for many 
years defied the adventurers who would navigate that part of the 
stream. Freeman, who ascended Red River in 1805, speaks of 
‘«. .. the Great raft, an obstruction through which for over 
fifty years no white or Indian vessel has penetrated.’’ ** It was 
so well known and permanent that the cartographers took notice 
of it. On the early maps of the region the words ‘‘Great Raft”’ 
are lettered along Red River in upper Louisiana, and the govern- 
ment employed it in establishing boundaries. In the treaty of 
August 24, 1818, with the Quapaw,* the line bounding the ces- 

85 Ibid., Dec. 26, 1825. 

36 Scott to Adjutant General, Nov. 1, 1825, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files 
Division, 98 A 25. 

87 Report of Captain Birch to General Scott, House Reports, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 
102, p. 19. 

88 Natchitoches Courier, March 13, 1826. 

39 The Great Raft, in 1806, was described by Dr. John Sibley in American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 728; in the same volume on page 740, is a description of 
the Raft in 1805, from the journal of William Dunbar: ‘‘. . . . a natural cover- 
ing, which conceals the whole river, for an extent of seventeen leagues, continually 
augmenting by the drift wood brought down by every considerable fresh. This cov- 
ering, which for a considerable time was only drift wood, now supports a vegetation 
of every thing abounding in the neighboring forest, not excepting trees of consider- 
able size; and the river may be frequently passed, without any knowledge of its 
existence.’’ The Raft is described in 1824 by Timothy Flint, Recollections of the 
Last Ten Years . . . inthe Valley of the Mississippi (Boston, 1826), 331. 


40Charles J. Kappler (ed.), Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 
1903-13), IT, 112. 
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sion from those Indians went down from the Canadian ‘‘to Big 
Red River, and down the middle of that river to the Big Ratt,’’ 
thence to the Mississippi, ete. 

When Timothy Flint saw the Great Raft, he said there were 
places where the water could be seen in motion under the logs. 
In other places the whole width of the river could be crossed on 
horseback over the logs. Weeds, flowers, and shrubs and small 
willows had taken root upon the surface and flourished above the 
water; but throughout its length, the course of the river, its 
outline and its bends were distinctly marked by a margin of 
forest trees, which grew there in the same manner as they did 
where the channel was open. Of a similar raft on Atchafalaya 
River, eight or ten miles long and two hundred yards wide, Flint 
says it was supposed to contain two million cords of wood. It 
rose and fell with the water and a man might pass over it with- 
out knowing when he was crossing water. 

There were many theories to account for the origin and growth 
of the Great Raft. The Red River is a very crooked stream 
and it readily lent itself to the collection of logs in the numerous 
sharp bends. The Raft was supposed to have been growing at 
the upper end at the rate of one mile per year and wearing 
away at the lower extremity at a similar rate, from which it was 
deduced that it was at least three hundred years old. It not only 
obstructed navigation, but it effectually dammed the river, and 
caused great tracts of adjacent land to overflow, rendering 
worthless a strip of land twenty miles wide. 

The people of Arkansas continued to importune Congress to 
remove the Raft, and they were assisted by army officers who 
wished to see Fort Towson on a navigable stream. Many inter- 
esting descriptions and accounts of the Raft were published in 
the Arkansas Gazette.*? It was not until the removal of the 
Choctaw Indians was undertaken, in 1832, that any effort was 
made to remove it. These Indians were to be located in Indian 
Territory on the Red and Arkansas rivers, and it was essential 
to make these streams navigable in order to transport them to 


41 The southern boundary of Oklahoma, by the sinuosities of Red River, is 539 
miles long, and by a straight line between the same points, it is only 321 miles. 

*2 See account by Dr. Joseph Paxton in the issues of Sept. 9 and 16, 1828, which 
contain much interesting information about the Raft. 
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their new home and to provision them and the increased mili- 
tary establishments provided for their protection against the 
wild Indians. Most of the Indians who came up Red River 
ascended the Ouichita to Eeore a Fabri, whence they marched 
overland by way of Washington, Arkansas, to their new home. 

During the high water of 1831, the steamboat Enterprise, of 
thirty or forty tons, formerly the Alps, navigated through the 
Raft, the first steamboat to accomplish that feat. Camp Phoenix, 
a new military post on the site of the burned Fort Towson, at 
the mouth of the Kiamichi, was just being established by Major 
S. W. Kearny, and the Enterprise towed up Red River two large 
keel boats loaded with provisions for the new post.** Two years 
later another small steamboat sneceeded in getting through the 
Raft, and was plying between its head and the Fort Towson 
landing; ‘‘but owing to the great height of the river, the rapidity 
of its current, the overflowing of its banks,** and the consequent 
difficulty of obtaining fuel, the steamboat has been detained 
several weeks on the last passage up. There are a number of 
keels on the river, some of which left Natchitoches four months 
ago, but have been detained by the high waters, and will not 
reach here for some weeks to come.’’ * 

The Great Raft is described in the report of the Secretary of 
War for 1833, by Captain Henry M. Shreve, in charge of work 
done on that obstruction. With the arrival of the Choctaw Indi- 
ans in their new home on the Red River, and the great demand 
for the use of that stream as a highway, the government 
launched an attack on the Great Raft, that required five years to 
earry to success. On April 1 of that year, with four snagboats 
and 150 men, Shreve went at the Raft, loosened up two miles of 
it, and started the logs floating down stream. At the end of the 
season Captain Shreve reports, ‘‘In the distance of seventy-five 
miles which I penetrated into the raft, I found the mass of 
timbers in fifty-one sections covering about one-third of the 

43 Tbid., June 29, 1831. 

44 The year 1833 was one of extraordinary floods on the watersheds of Red and 
Arkansas rivers. 

45 Vose to Macomb, June 15, 1833, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files Division, 
23 V 23. Prior to 1838, supplies for Fort Towson had been carried up Red River by 


keel boat every year, Vose to Gaines, Jan. 9, 1838, House Doc., 25 Cong., 2 Sess., 
No. 311, p. 23. 
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whole surface of the water. In many places the timber was quite 
solid to the bottom of the river, which I found to be an average 
of 25 feet deep. The navigation is now good for steamboats as 
high up as the Caddo agency, seventy-one miles above where I 
found the raft in April last. From the best information I have 
been able to obtain, there yet remains about seventy miles in 
length of the raft.’’ 

In 1835, it was announced that 130 miles of the Great Raft 
had been removed, leaving 23 still to destroy. ‘‘. . . seven trips 
were made up through 110 miles of the river since lst March 
last, which was formerly filled with the raft, by five steamboats, 
viz: the ‘Lady Washington,’ ‘Romeo,’ ‘O’Connell,’ ‘Ouachita’ 
and ‘St. Landres.’ ’’ In five of the trips, the boats were heavily 
laden with freight. With the removal of the remaining 23 miles, 
a large amount of country on Red River and its tributaries 
would be opened to settlers who were already moving up above 
the raft.* 

In the spring of 1836, a testimonial was given to the press by 
32 cabin passengers on the steamboat Rover, of 65 tons, on their 
arrival at Fort Towson, to the skill and perseverance of Captain 
Benjamin Crooks ‘‘. . . with which he has overcome all the 
obstructions and difficulties in the way of steamboat navigation 
from Coats’ Bluff to the end of the Raft, going into 12-mile 
Bayou on December 31, 1835, removing and passing logs and 
rafts extending entirely across it; then entering Sodo Lake, 
passing to the northwest over it twenty miles to Clear Lake, 
about six miles in length; then entering Black Bayou, ascending 
it twelve miles to the falls which are in many places so narrow 
and crooked as scarcely to admit of the passage of boats; sur- 
mounting the falls of Red Bayou from its entrance into Black 
Bayou to Shinicks, of at least six or seven feet in one hundred 
and fifty yards which was accomplished by building dams, then 
ascending Red Bayou fifteen miles to its inlet from Red River, 
which in many places is so narrow, shallow, and crooked as to 
render it impossible for the boats to pass up, until the Bayou 
had been made wider and straightened by digging and cutting 
out a number of trees and stumps that stood placed in the chan- 


46 Senate Doc., 23 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1, p. 100. 
4? Niles’ Weekly Register, July 11, 1835; Arkansas Gazette, July 14, 1835. 
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nel, the water being raised by building a dam. After all this, the 
boats have been hauled over many places in which they have left 
their impress on both banks and the bottom, being raised several 
inches before they could be made to pass up the Bayou. All this 
has been done in forty-one days, and we are now under headway 
in a fine river, at least three times as wide as the river is below 
the Raft. There are two large keel boats in tow, which, as well 
as the steamboat ‘Rover’ are loaded with stores for Fort Towson 
and have on board about one hundred and fifty persons bound 
for the west.’’ * 

It was not until 1838 that the Secretary of War reported with 
much satisfaction that the removal of the Great Raft had at last 
been completed. In that year three snagboats and one keel boat 
were employed; on the seventh of March the first steamboat was 
enabled to force her way through the upper section of the raft, 
and by the twenty-ninth, five merchant boats had passed through 
the raft. On that day the remainder of the raft was out, so as to 
leave a clear passage for boats. After the removal of a large 
number of snags, by the first of May, navigation through the 
entire extent of the raft was considered safe, and it was navi- 
gated by the larger class of boats trading in the river with full 
cargoes, at the rate of seven miles an hour up stream and twelve 
down. 

Two boats were lost near the head of the Raft by striking 
snags, the Black Hawk, 160 tons, on April 2, and the Revenue, 
130 tons, on April 7. The accidents happened before the river 
was officially opened for traffic, and before the navigators had 
learned the channel. The snag on which the Black Hawk struck 
was removed two days after the loss of that boat. It was found 
to be firmly fixed in a perpendicular position, with its roots 
twenty-three feet below the bottom of the river. The tree was 
four feet in diameter, broken off three feet below the surface 
of the water, and situated in a current of about five miles an 
hour. 

There was great rejoicing along Red River when the Great 
Raft was finally destroyed so that steamboats could pass 
through; for until then that highway was almost useless, and the 

48 Ibid., March 1, 1836. 
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creat expanse of fertile lands tributary to upper Red River was 
denied to thousands who wished to locate there, while the river 
towns below waited for the commerce that the higher reaches of 
the river would yield. By the time the removal of the Raft had 
been completed, it was reported that for the whole length of the 
Raft the river was lined with cotton plantations where, at the 
beginning of the work five years before, not a single human 
habitation had been seen. 

Hardly had the removal of the Raft been completed, however, 
when in 1841, to the dismay of the citizens above Shreveport, it 
began again to form and effectually interrupted the passage of 
steamboats; and it required constant work of a dredge-boat and 
force of men to repel its attacks. In 1842, when it was again 
removed and navigation re-opened, one of the first boats to pass 
through was the keel boat John Smith, carrying thirty families, 
part of a company of two hundred families who had left Louis- 
ville the previous autumn for the Cross Timbers of Texas.** 

The difficulties of navigating Red River are illustrated in an 
army report of 1842. Owing to the war scare on the Texan 
frontier in that year, the Sixth Infantry was ordered from Jef- 
ferson Barracks to Fort Towson. The eight hundred men of 
that regiment descended the Mississippi River in four steam- 
boats and four keel boats towed by them. The quartermaster 
accompanying them, writing from Fort Towson, described their 
progress up Red River. ‘‘ We were able to keep the Boats under 
way night and day until we passed the Fort Jesup landing, when 
the numerous snags rendered it necessary to tie up at night. 
[rom] forty miles below Shreveport to the point where the 
Steam Boats finally stopped we frequently found it necessary 
to cut a passage among the snags that blocked up the channel. 
After passing the Raft the river which had been constantly fall- 
ing beeame so low that we met frequently with difficulty and 
delay in crossing the bars notwithstanding the light draft of our 
Boats. At the White Oak Shoals thirty-five miles below Fulton 
we discharged the loading of the Steam Boats and indeed every- 
thing movable into the Keel Boats we had with us, the water 
being but twenty-two inches deep at the shoalest places. 

49 Ibid., March 2, 1842, 
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‘‘Having proceeded with the three lightest Steam Boats to a 
point seventy miles by water from this place, Col. Loomis on the 
18th ult., caused the Command of Seven companies to start by 
land for this Post, details under charges of officers being ordered 
to bring the baggage, sick &e up in keel boats. The Troops that 
marched from the Steam Boats alluded to reached here on the 
12th and 13th—the keel boats arrived on the 14th and 15th. 
Capt. Brown having charge of the 4th Steam Boat left it at the 
Spanish Bluff 100 miles below this. The three companies under 
his command arrived on the 15th and his Keel Boat today.’’ ® 

The navigation of Red River was always uncertain. In 1851, 
Captain Montgomery at Fort Smith presented an interesting 
argument against making Towson Landing a depot for the sup- 
plies intended for the post about to be established on the Brazos, 
Fort Balknap. ‘‘. ..two steamers have ascended to Fort 
Washita drawing from 2} to 3 feet laden, one in February, 1844, 
and the other in February, 1846. One of them succeeded in get- 
ting down the river, the other did not.’? But comparatively few 
steamboats, he said, and those of very light draft, ventured above 
the Raft to Fort Towson; whereas, during the last spring the 
steamer Don, drawing nine feet, had made three trips to Fort 
Smith, and the Pennywit, drawing seven feet, had made three 
trips.” 

‘‘Large crops of cotton are grown on both banks of Red River, 
above the Raft as high up as Preston; where one bale of cotton 
is shipped at this Post, 100 bales are shipped at Towson Land- 
ing and posts above it. There is more wealth and denser popula- 
tion along the Red River above the Raft than in this region, and 
it is fair to presume that the amount of merchandise annually 
imported into that region is at least equal to the amount im- 
ported into this. The greater portion of merchandise imported 
into the Red River country above the Raft is carried in wagons 
from Shreveport, 170 miles by land below Towson Landing. 
There is not one ton in five thousand brought to this place that 


50 Ogden, Quartermaster General, to Jesup, May 17, 1842, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Department, Hall of Records, book 23, No. 32. 

51 Armstrong to Quartermaster General, Sept. 15, 1851, Quartermaster General’s 
Department, Hall of Records, book 33, No. 204. 

52 Near the mouth of Washita River. 
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is not delivered at the wharves by steamers.’’ Three hundred 
thousand dollars, he said, had been expended to make Red River 
navigable; and it was then only slightly and temporarily im- 
proved because a freshet had opened a channel through the lakes 
and swamps around the Raft. 

However, the navigation of the Arkansas and Red River did 
serve adequately in those more deliberate days. It contributed 
enormously to the development of the country coursed by these 
streams and continued their usefulness until it was destroyed by 
the coming of the railroad; and now those water courses, once so 
vital and significant, are best known for the problems they pre- 
sent to the engineer who, in the cause of general welfare, would 
curb their flood waters, once their happiest and most useful 
aspect. 
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EFFORTS OF SPAIN TO MAINTAIN SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIES BEFORE 1779 


By Karuryn ABBEY 


The first shot of the American Revolution had barely been 
fired before the movement became a significant issue in the 
council chambers of France and Spain. Smarting under the 
humiliations inflicted upon them by Great Britain in 1763, both 
powers welcomed the opportunity of seeing the pride of their 
enemy humbled and her ample empire disrupted. Neither 
intended to let slip the chance of checking the prosperity of 
their rival and regaining at least some of the advantages lost a 
dozen years earlier, but the method of attaining this desired end 


presented many obstacles and conflicting interests not easily 
adjusted. 


For Spain, the American situation had a peculiar significance, 
due to her own vast and weakly controlled empire, and she 
regarded events in the western world with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and suspicion. A new nation, created through rebellion 
against lawful authority and growing in strength, was full of 
menace for the Spanish dominions but the thought of the over- 
weening pride and increased power of a victorious England 
could not be supported. Moreover, Spain desired two conces- 
sions from England: the withdrawal of British influence from 
the Gulf of Mexico, which involved the regions of Honduras and 
the Floridas; and the surrender of Gibraltar. 

In order to achieve these purposes, Spain spent the next four 
years in attempting to thread her way through an intricate 
diplomatic maze. Outwardly, she made decided manifestations 
of friendship for England and professed to observe a technical 
neutrality. In reality, she surreptitiously gave aid to the Col- 
onies through Paris and New Orleans in order to foster the 
struggle between them and the mother country, deplete the 
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resources of both, and, thus, reduce the likelihood of an attack 
on her own possessions. To carry out such a program success- 
fully, it was of highest importance that adequate and recent 
information be constantly forthcoming regarding American con- 
ditions. Spain had, of course, opportunities for receiving 
numerous accounts of colonial affairs from the gentlemen who 
soon appeared in Europe as the agents of the Continental Con- 
cress; but the chances of patriotic exaggeration were many and, 
furthermore, it was not the policy of Spain to associate too 
openly with these persons. From the early days of the struggle, 
she conceived the idea of maintaining her own intelligence 
system in America and procuring her information at its source. 
This was a policy frequently urged upon France but whether 
the latter knew of all the activities of her ally in this direction, 
it is impossible to say. 

The first authorization of such a procedure was the royal order 
of February 28, 1776. This communication, addressed to the 
eovernor of Cuba and by him transmitted to the other Spanish 
provinees, decreed that every effort should be made to collect 
available data concerning the following aspects of the American 
struggle: the course of military events in the colonies; the num- 
ber of troops assembled by each side; and the attitude of both 
the combatants toward the Spanish monarchy. ‘‘To this end,’’ 
the order read, ‘‘you are to send persons of satisfactory ability 
and diseretion to Pensacola, Florida, Jamaica, and the other 
3ritish colonies where they can go without fear of discovery.’’* 
It was suggested that those officials engaged in the Asiento trade 
might ecodperate advantageously to this end. In fact, all persons 
commissioned through the royal order were to mask their activ- 
ities by posing as members of the Asiento or by engaging in 
clandestine commerce. The greatest secrecy and caution were 
to be observed in all transactions, even to the point of giving 


1 Archivo Général de las Indias (Seville), Papeles Procedentes de la Isla Cuba, 
leg. 174, No. 199, royal order of Feb. 28, 1776. Luis de Unzaga had received instruc- 
tions, in an order of Sept. 28, 1775, to collect information concerning the English 
situation, but the real organization of the system was begun the following year. 
Transeript copies of these documents (approximately 180,000 sheets) are to be found 
in the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago, of which 
25,000 to 30,000 pertain to the period of the American Revolution. 
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oral instructions to the agents sent.? Additional instructions 
were issued to Bernardo de Galvez, when he became governor of 
Louisiana, to further the work by dispatching agents up the 
Mississippi to the colonial settlements of the West and Canada. 
That Spain attached great significance to the information thus 
gained is attested by a letter of José de Galvez to Torre (Dec. 
10, 1776), in which the governor is instructed to omit from his 
dispatches no notice, however trivial, pertaining to any phase of 
the American situation.® 

In the effort to execute these instructions, two centers of 
operation naturally developed, one in New Orleans and the other 
in Havana. Inasmuch as Louisiana was subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the governor of Havana, the main responsibility and all 
of the financial burden was assumed by him. During the year 
1776, the money thus spent, 1,549 pesos, was loaned by Torre 
himself and by Geronimo Enrile, the director of the Asiento. 
Provision for this and other expenditures was thereafter made 
by Spain through the viceroy of Mexico. By February, 1778, 
53,000 pesos were added annually to the account of the governor 
of Havana for ‘‘royal service.’’ * 





The activities of the Marquis de la Torre were not confined to 
sending out secret agents to adjacent British territory. Infor- 
mation was also gained from the Florida Indians who, from time 
to time, came to Havana ‘‘with commissions from their chiefs 
to give notices regarding the forces and strength of the English 
in Florida.’’* The governor also established ‘‘eruising stations 
of observation’’ which meant the posting of ships at strategic 
points in the Gulf of Mexico to observe the naval movements of 
the British in those regions.’ In order to provide for the speedy 
transmission of important news to the King, Bonet, the com- 


2A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 174, royal order of Nov. 25, 1776. 

8A. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 80-1-10. 

+A. G. L., Indifferente Général, 81-4-36, royal order to the viceroy of New Spain, 
Feb. 24, 1778. During the year 1778, Bernardo de GAlvez spent 1,128 pesos, 4 for 
secret information concerning the British designs against New Orleans. Bernardo de 
Galvez to José de Galvez, Oct. 24, 1778, ibid., 86-6-11. 
5A. G. I., Aud. de Sto. Dom., 80-1-4, Diego José Navarro from the King, June 6, 
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mander of the Spanish naval forces at Havana, retained one 
vessel near port in readiness to sail at once for Spain.’ 

In the spring of 1776, the first attempt was made to send an 
agent to Philadelphia and the person chosen was one Miguel 
Eduardo, a resident of Havana. As was the custom regarding 
such missions, Eduardo was presented with two sets of instruc- 
tions. According to his general orders, he was to attempt to 
reach the English colonies to purchase food supplies, which were 
scarce in Havana at the time; but his secret papers disclosed the 
fact that the principal object of his voyage was to gather infor- 
mation about certain specified aspects of the struggle there.* 
To further this end, he was advised to open communication with 
the firm of Morris and Willing as soon as he reached his destina- 
tion. All matters relative to his departure were to be arranged 
by Enrile who had already entered into negotiations with this 
firm. A responsible person capable of continuing the transac- 
tions was to sail on the first ship which left Havana. This was 
to be Eduardo, equipped by Enrile with all the introductions, 
instructions, money, ete., necessary for the fake commission. 
The vessel, which was to be subject to Eduardo’s command, was 
given clearing papers for one of the British West Indies. Once 
the agent was established in Philadelphia, he was expected to 
keep up communications through other ships sent back and forth 
under the pretext of buying further supplies.® It was fortunate 
for the plans of the Spaniards that there was an actual food 
shortage in Havana and that under such conditions, trade was 
permitted by the terms of the Asiento. 

Eduardo left Havana with most un-Spanishlike speed and 
dispatch on May 4. Two weeks later, according to his diary, the 
vessel, the Santa Barbara, reached Delaware Bay, where the 
British frigate Liverpool was lurking. After an unsuccessful 
effort to escape, the Spaniards had to submit to search at the 
hands of the English, who thought they were bringing money to 
the Americans. Acting, possibly, under this suspicion, the eap- 
tain of the Liverpool seized a large quantity of money, the major 
part of which was the private property of Eduardo, and forced 


7 Ibid., leg. 1227, José de GAlvez to Torre, May 23, 1777. 
* Ibid., instruetions to Eduardo, April 30, 1776. 
* Ibid., instructions from Torre to Geronimo Enrile, April 30, 1776. 
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the vessel to accompany him first to Hampton Roads and later 
to the Bermudas. From May 31 to October 1, Eduardo was 
virtually a prisoner, although peace nominally reigned between 
the two powers. On the latter date, the Santa Barbara was 
released and allowed to return to Havana, minus, however, the 
money which had been confiscated.*® 

While the ill-fated attempt was under way, a new source of 
contact revealed itself from St. Augustine. Florida, having been 
formerly a Spanish possession, contained many Spanish sym- 
pathizers. In July, 1778, Miguel Chapuz, a sailor and fisherman 
of Havana, made a voyage to East Florida with the sacred oil 
which the Bishop of Havana was permitted to send to the 
Catholic inhabitants. He was requested by the governor to uti- 
lize his visit as a means of gathering data about the condition of 
the English in the province.** On his return, he presented to the 
bishop two letters from Don Luciano de Herrera, a Spanish 
merchant residing in St. Augustine. The letters contained 
descriptions of border activities on the part of the Americans 
and expressed the writer’s willingness to communicate further 
intelligence of a like nature.** Although Torre probably realized 
that Herrera had little opportunity for contact with the Amer- 
icans, he determined to use the new connection for what it might 
be worth. Possibly he was urged to this conclusion by the desire 
to learn something of the fate of Eduardo, from whom no word 
had been received since his departure. 

Shortly thereafter, Chapuz returned to St. Augustine with 
letters for Herrera and a sufficient cargo to give him, if cap- 
tured, the character of a contraband smuggler.** To Herrera, 
Torre outlined the type of reports desired. First of all, Herrera 
was requested to forward any news of Eduardo, who, according 
to ‘‘vague rumors,’’ had been carried out of his course while 
voyaging to Santo Domingo and forced to head for Philadelphia. 
Secondly, details were asked regarding the size of the British 


10 A, G. I., Aud. de Sto. Dom., 80-1-10, diary of Miguel Eduardo, May 4 to Oct. 
28, 1776. 

11 Jbid., letters of Torre to José de GAlvez, Oct. 12, 1776. 

12 Tbid., letters of Luciano de Herrera, July 16 and 30, 1776. 


13 A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1227, Torre to Herrera, Oct. 6, 1776. Chapuz was 
given 100 pesos for the trip. 
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forces in America, their probable destination in the colonies, 
and the general trend of the struggle. 

The correspondence thus initiated was continued by both 
Torre and his successor, Diego José Navarro, up to the time 
Spain entered the war. The bearer of the communications was 
Chapuz prior to December, 1778, when he was captured in the 
St. John’s River by a British corsair. Herrera did not depend 
entirely on his own efforts for the reports he made. He was 
aided by one of the Catholic priests of the city and by other 
Spanish merchants whom he introduced from time to time to the 
vovernor.® His actions did not fail to arouse the suspicions of 
the British who kept a close watch on him and tried to restrict 
his business transactions despite the license which he held from 
the authorities. The reports which the Spanish received from 
Herrera dealt almost wholy with border skirmishes and the 
methods of defending East Florida. The information, checked 
up by faets, was in the main correct, although the strength of 
the American expeditions directed against Florida was over- 
estimated and an exaggerated impression was given of the rdéle 
that a Florida campaign played in American policy. This may, 
in part, explain the calm assertion which Spain made later, that 
the Colonies intended to conquer East Florida for her." 

The failure of Eduardo’s mission led to the temporary aban- 
donment of the idea of maintaining an agent in colonial terri- 
tory, but the other efforts to ascertain conditions there did not 
cease. In the fall of 1776, Torre received a communication from 
Enrile laying before him a letter of Esteban Ceronio, the agent 
of Morris and Willing at Guarico, which suggested that, in 
return for reports on American affairs, colonial vessels be 
allowed to trade at Havana and other ports of the Spanish West 
Indies.** Although Torre was unwilling to grant the trading 
privileges sought, the proposition seemed worth considering. 
His plan was to establish a correspondence with Ceronio by 

14 Ibid. 

15 Ibid., leg. 1301, Herrera to Navarro, March 27, 1779. 

© A. G. L., Aud. de Sto. Dom., 81-4-36, Herrera to Torre, March 31, 1777; Herrera 
to Navarro, Sept. 16 and Oct. 19, 1777. 

7A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1281, Navarro to Miralles, July 22, 1779. Ind. 


Gen., 146-3-11, Miralles to José de GAlvez, Nov. 24, 1778. 
18 A. G. I., Aud. de Sto. Dom., 81-4-36, Ceronio to Enrile, Oct. 27, 1776. 
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means of the ships of the Asiento which traded to Guarico. In 
order to make sure of the trustworthiness of Ceronio, Raffelin, 
a military officer at Havana, was sent on a secret mission of 
investigation.” 

The new agent was commanded to go first to the Spanish por- 
tion of Santo Domingo and thence to Guarico, and was to travel 
in the customary guise of a merchant on private business. To 
José de Solano, the president of the Spanish Santo Domingo, 
and to the governor of Guarico, Raffelin was introduced as a 
private citizen of Havana; to Ceronio, however, a detailed 
account of his mission was given and a liberal reward offered 
for compliance with the terms thereof.** The aforementioned 
revelation was not to take place until the Spanish agent had 
thoroughly investigated the situation and become convinced of 
the discretion of the individual with whom he was to treat. Once 
the negotiations were opened, the commercial rights which the 
Americans sought were to be tactfully refused, but a tempting 
bait was to be held out in the shape of intimations that, in the 
near future, the policy of the Spanish government might be 
changed. In all the transactions, Raffelin was cautioned to keep 
the motive of his investigations within the realm of mere curi- 
osity, and under no circumstances to create the impression that 
Spain was fearful of the trend of events in America.” 

Raffelin left Havana on Feb. 22, 1777. By March 19, he had 
had his first interview with Ceronio. The latter impressed the 
Spaniard very favorably, for he advised the governor that the 
contemplated connection might prove highly advantageous to 
the Spanish interests in the new world.” The project was 
endorsed by the Crown in a royal order of June 29, 1777.%* In 
spite of this, however, there is no evidence that the opportunity 
was developed as, a year later, José de Galvez inquired in the 
name of the King why no report had been made on the subject.” 

19 Tbid., Torre to José de Galvez, March 7, 1777. 


20 Ibid., letters to José de Solano and the governor of Guarico from Torre, Feb. 
21, 1777. 

21 Ibid., Torre to Ceronio, Feb. 21, 1777. 

22 Jbid., instructions to Antonio Raffelin, Feb. 21, 1777, who was given 500 pesos 
for the expenses of the voyage. 

23 Ibid., Raffelin to Torre, March 19 and April 6, 1777. 

24 A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1227, royal order of June 29, 1777. 

25 Ibid., leg. 1290, José de Galvez to Navarro, May 26, 1778. 
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The part played by New Orleans in the policy of obtaining 
colonial intelligence was equally important with that of Havana. 
Both Unzaga and Bernardo de Galvez had been able to get in 
touch with the Americans, materially assisted, of course, by the 
fact that the Americans made an effort to establish connections 
with Louisiana through the western regions. A part of the infor- 
mation which the governors in Louisiana reported to Spain was 
obtained from the expeditions sent down the Mississippi, for 
example, the parties under George Gibson, David Rogers, and 
James Willing. The governor at New Orleans did not limit him- 
self to reports which came unsought. In September, 1776, Bar- 
tholomew Borigar visited Philadelphia under the pretext of 
buying flour and brought back glowing accounts of the American 
prospects, for which he was rewarded with a share in the profits 
of the voyage.** About the same time, a ‘‘person of confidence’’ 
was sent to Pensacola.’ After Oliver Pollock came to be accepted 
as the American agent in Louisiana, he was used more and more 
as a medium of communication with the colonies. 

The rise and the fall of the fortunes of America in the eastern 
part of the country was by no means the only source of anxiety 
to Spain. The dangers from the Mississippi forts of the Eng- 
lish and, in fact, from West Florida as a whole were always a 
disturbing factor in Spanish policies. The feeling between New 
Orleans and Pensacola had never been of the best, due to the 
illicit trade which the English permitted, or at least did not 
check, along the river. An extensive system of observation was 
therefore established along its entire length, using the com- 
manders of the various posts as clearing-houses of information. 
It was from such sources as these that Galvez learned of the 
projected campaign from West Florida against Louisiana and 
of the preparations of General John Campbell at Pensacola.” 

In July, 1777, Bernardo de Galvez informed the Minister of 
the Indies that ‘‘in fulfillment of the royal instructions’’ he had 
sent ‘‘a person of my confidence’’ to Pensacola. From this mis- 


26 Ibid., leg. 186-2, letters of Bernardo de GAlvez to José de Galvez, March 21, 
1777. 

7A. G. I, Aud. de Sto. Dom., 86-6-11, No. 160, Luis de Unzaga to José de 
Galvez, June 19, 1776. 


28 A. G. IL, Ind. Gen., 81-4-36, Villebeuvre to Bernardo de Gdlvez, July 6, 1778. 
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sion, he learned of the latest moves to increase the fortification 
of the city and also of the efforts being undertaken to win the 
Indians to the British side.*® A year later, 1778, Jacinto Panis 
performed a similar mission to the same place. The purpose of 
the trip was to discuss certain differences with the governor, 
Peter Chester, but secret dispatches revealed the fact that Panis’ 
real design was to find out the resources of Pensacola and to 
become familiar with the plan of the forts. On his return, Panis 
drew an outline of attack on Pensacola which was the basis of 
Galvez’s later operations.*° 

This policy of obtaining disconnected and occasional informa- 
tion from the colonies did not prove satisfactory to Spain and, 
in the autumn of 1777, new instructions arrived from the Crown. 
The new plan consisted in sending two permanent agents to the 
mainland, one to the seat of war and the other to the Continental 
Congress. Both were to travel incognito, keeping the true nature 
of their mission carefully concealed; both were promised ‘‘rich 
returns’’ from the King for their work." The selection of the 
new agents was a matter of great importance, and the appoint- 
ments were made after careful consideration by the governor, 
aided by the advice of Juan Eligio de la Puente, who was auditor 
of the Court of Accounts, a resident of Havana, and one who 
had had family connections with Florida before 1763. The two 
men finally chosen were Juan de Miralles, a merchant of Havana 
who had been sent on various government missions in the past, 
and Josef Eligio de la Puente, brother of Juan Eligio de la 
Puente. He had lived in Florida before its cession to the Eng- 
lish and had not only a fairly thorough knowledge of the country 
but also the ability to speak English and French fluently. 

Juan de Miralles received his appointment in the autumn of 
1777. His commission was not approved by the King until the 
following January but the expedition sailed without waiting for 
the official sanction.** The plans for the voyage were minutely 


29 A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 186-2, Bernardo de Galvez to José de Galvez, July 
30, 2777. 

80 Tbid., leg. 1232, Bernardo de Galvez to Navarro, Aug. 17, 1779. 

31 A, G. I., Aud. de Sto. Dom., 81-4-36, José de Galvez to Navarro, Aug. 26, 1777; 
Navarro to José de Galvez, Nov. 11, 1777. 

32 [bid., José de Galvez to Navarro, Jan. 21, 1778. 
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wrought out and highly intricate. Miralles was ordered to 
embark on a vessel clearing for Cadiz. Once outside the port, 
however, the destination was to be changed to the Georgia coast. 
Should the Spaniards be pursued by either English or American 
vessels, they were to declare that they were either trying to 
escape from an English corsair or to make a landing due to 
foul weather and the need of repairs. As soon as the landing 
was made, Miralles was to apply to the governor of the province 
for permission to remain until spring on the plea of poor health. 
The period of supposed recuperation was to be spent in judicious 
travelling for the purpose of meeting the American leaders and 
collecting data on the situation, especially the peace demands of 
the colonies.** The government placed 39,000 pesos at Miralles’ 
disposal, of which 8,000 were for the personal expenses neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his supposed position as a rich 
merchant. The remainder of the amount was for the purpose of 
keeping up a desultory trade between Philadelphia and Havana 
under whose cover dispatches might be sent back and forth. 
Miralles left Havana on December 31, 1777. After a nine 
days’ voyage, he landed at Charleston ‘‘due to trouble with his 
ship.’’? So carefully were his instructions carried out that were 
it not for the survival of certain documents, one would be forced 
to believe the story manufactured for the occasion, namely that 
he was a wealthy merchant accidentally detained in America 
while on a business to Spain. For example, in the letter in which 
he announced to Navarro his arrival, the story agreed upon in 
the instructions was retold in detail, accompanied by a careless 
offer that he use his enforced leisure to collect data on contempo- 
rary events.** The same policy is seen in the letter from Navarro 
to Washington in which Miralles was introduced to the American 
commander as the personal friend of the governor whom ship- 
wreck and ill-health had compelled to make an unexpected stay 
in the colonies.** However, the appointment and instructions of 


88 Ibid., instructions to Miralles, Dec. 7, 1777. Miralles was told to make arrange- 
ments whereby American ships might transport his reports to Havana on the pretext 
of trading with the latter place. He was able to do this through the firm of Morris 
and Willing. 

54 A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1281, Miralles to Navarro, Jan. 21, 1778. 

85 Washington Papers (Library of Congress), Navarro to Washington, March 11, 
1778, 
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Miralles, together with a letter of Navarro to Bernardo de Gal- 
vez clearly reveal the true nature of the part he was playing. 

The letter to Galvez, dated March 12, 1778, consisted of two 
parts, one of which was a secret dispatch. The letter proper 
related that a Spanish gentleman, Miralles by name, ‘‘stopped 
at Charleston on his way to Spain and wrote me that he had 
determined to stay there fearing the seaworthiness of the vessel 
in which he travels.’? The accompanying secret dispatch con- 
tained the following illuminating comment: ‘‘You will see by 
what happy chance I learned of the arrival of Miralles in the 
colonies. I know that you know the circumstances and plans to 
hide the secret charge with which he is commissioned according 
to the Royal Order of the King of which you are not igno- 
rant.’’ ** Navarro continued by saying that he intended sending 
letters of introduction to Congress and Washington couched in 
such language that Miralles would seem to be nothing more than 
a private citizen of Cuba. Spain’s greatest desire, apparently, 
was to make the mission appear as one of those accidental oceur- 
rences which could be easily repudiated should her interest so 
demand. 

According to the royal order, the second agent was to be sent 
to the headquarters of a British commander. Puente received 
instructions to proceed to St. Augustine, a command which 
affords an interesting revelation of Navarro’s conception of the 
American campaign. The Spanish governor may have been 
misled by Herrera’s accounts of the border warfare into con- 
cluding that important operations were being carried on in 
Georgia or he may have learned from his spies that the British 
intended to attack the southern colonies, using troops from 
Florida. Puente was not to remain in St. Augustine, however, 
but was to proceed to the seat of war as soon as possible. In 
executing this portion of his instructions, he was to have the aid 
of Herrera.*’ Puente left early in December, 1777, for the 
ostensible purpose of making a collection of birds, fishes, and 
rare botanical specimens of East Florida.** He arrived safely 


36 A. G. L., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1, No. 265, Navarro to Bernardo de Galvez, March 
12, 1778. 


37 Ibid., leg. 1301, Navarro to José de Galvez, Nov. 10, 1777. 
38 A.G.I., Aud. de Sto. Dom., 81-4-36, Navarro to José de Gdlvez, December, 1777. 
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at his destination, but the reports which he sent back were either 
delayed or lost, for none of them reached Havana, and, as late 
as May, 1778, it was unknown where he was. Navarro, con- 
cerned over the fate of his plan as well as the safety of his 
agent, sent a second vessel to St. Augustine under the command 
of Lorenzo Rodriguez. Rodriguez reached Florida in May of 
that year and succeeded in finding both Herrera and Puente, 
who expressed great surprise that the copious accounts they had 
prepared had not been received. 

The reports which Rodriguez took with him when he left East 
Florida were extremely glowing versions of a rather dreary out- 
look. The Americans were declared to be on the eve of sending 
another expedition which would capture St. Augustine, and the 
British forces were pictured as being in a state of weakness and 
despair.** As this expedition was undoubtedly meant to be the 
ill-fated attack of Robert Howe, there was a great discrepancy 
between the Spanish version and the facts. A still more highly 
colored narrative was told regarding conditions in West Florida, 
where, it was said, the Americans had already arrived by land 
and sea and had engaged the British in battle at Mobile.*° The 
governor of Louisiana was supposed to have assisted the Amer- 
icans and allowed them to sell their plunder in New Orleans. 
The basis of this distorted tale was probably the Willing expedi- 
tion, which reached New Orleans in February, 1778. It is hard 
to believe that these fantastic rumors were given credence by 
the Spaniards, but from the letters exchanged between the 
officials, there is every reason to think that they wielded a very 
genuine influence on the shaping of Spanish policy. 

Puente remained in St. Augustine during the entire summer, 
expecting the city to fall to the Americans. For this, he was 
reprimanded by Navarro, who reminded him that his real mis- 
sion was to reach the British lines. If the Americans were 
already in possession of Florida, he was ordered to return at 
once to Havana.** The story of Puente’s efforts after Septem- 
ber, 1778, are exceedingly vague. Chapuz, who had been the 


'Ibid., diary of Lorenzo Rodriguez, May 1 to June 15, 1778. 
40 A. G. I, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1301, letters of Herrera and Puente to Navarro, 
May 28, 1778. 


1 Ibid., Navarro to Puente, Sept. 9, 1778. 
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chief means of keeping communications open between St. Augus- 
tine and Havana, was captured by the English late in December, 
and Puente himself was so closely watched that he hardly dared 
write to his superiors.*? In April, 1779, he wrote Navarro that 
he had made three unsuccessful efforts to cross the frontier into 
Georgia. Whether or not he ever fulfilled his mission after that 
date is not known. It is certain, however, that he never returned 
to Havana, but died somewhere in America in the spring of 
1780.** Notices of his death were sent by friends to Rendon and 
forwarded by him to Navarro. By that time the declaration of 
war by Spain had naturally changed the situation, bringing this 
particular phase of Spanish-American policy to a close. 


42 Ibid., Puente to Navarro, Dec. 29, 1778. 
43 Ibid., leg. 1282, No. 111, Rendon to Navarro, Aug. 20, 1780. 
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THE RISE OF METHODISM IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
By Francis I. Moats 


Organized Methodism of the Wesleyan connection had its 
beginning in America in 1766, when a class was formed in New 
York City under the leadership of Philip Embury and Barbara 
Heck, recent immigrants from Ireland who had joined the ranks 
of the Methodists in their homeland. Within a year Robert 
Strawbridge, another Irish immigrant already an itinerant 
Methodist preacher before his arrival in America, was establish- 
ing Methodism in Maryland, and from these two widely sepa- 
rated points the organization was to be extended over the New 
World. 

Regular preachers were needed to minister to classes formed 
among Methodist converts and immigrants who were finding 
their way to the American shores. An appeal was made to John 
Wesley, and in 1768-69 four missionaries came to aid in organ- 
izing the Methodists in America. Two years later came Francis 
Asbury to be the guiding force in determining the character of 
Methodism in America, and the next year he was commissioned 
by Wesley as superintendent of the work in America, a position 
which he retained, in fact if not always officially, for nearly 
forty-five years.’ 

It has been estimated that there were 600 Methodists in 
America when Asbury arrived.? The Conference of 1773, the 
first American Methodist Conference, held in Philadelphia, 
reported a membership of 1,160 of whom 500 were in Maryland. 
This Conference was composed of 10 preachers, all missionaries 
from England.* The Conference of 1775 stationed 19 preachers 
and reported a membership of 3,148, and the Conference that 


1J. M. Buckley, History of Methodists in the United States (New York, 1896), 
98-138; Samuel Drew, Life of Thomas Coke (New York, 1813), 1-45. 

2 Buckley, op. cit., 128. 

* Minutes of the Methodist Conferences, Held Annually in America, from 1778 
to 1813 Inclusive (New York, 1813), 6. 
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met in 1776 — just before the Declaration of Independence was 
signed — reported a membership of 4,291.* 

Wesley was a high churchman and a staunch friend of orderly 
government. The revolt of the American colonies was contrary 
to his principles of ‘‘passive obedience and non-resistance.”’ 
After the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, he published 
his ‘*Calm Address,’’ which concluded with the ultra royalist 
view that the Americans had ‘‘not a vote in making laws and 
choosing legislators but the happiness of being protected by laws 
and the duty of obeying them.’’* The effect of the ‘‘Address”’ 
was to brand Methodists in America as Tories and all British 
missionaries in America except Asbury were soon compelled to 
return to England. Even Asbury, careful as he was to avoid 
offense, was compelled to remain inactive during much of the 
course of the war and at times was in danger of violence. The 
growth of the new organization was checked and many Metho- 
dists suffered violent persecution at the hands of the more 
radical party. Yet from 1776 to 1783 the membership grew from 
less than 5,000 to 13,740, eighty-nine per cent of whom lived 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line.*® 

The Revolution had effectively separated the American 
Methodists from the Wesleyan connection. It had also largely 
destroyed the Established Church in America, to which the 
Methodists had looked for the administration of the sacra- 
ments. Even in England Wesley had not permitted his ‘‘lay”’ 
preachers to administer the sacraments to the Methodists but, 
as in America, had looked to the mother church. Deprived of 
these rites by the destruction of the Old Church, and denied 
them at the hands of their own ministers, the Methodists in 
America were restless. Wesley realized that a change was 

4 Tbid., 10 and 12. 

5 The substance of the address may be found in Buckley, op. cit., 159. At the 
same time Wesley wrote a lengthy letter to Lord North, a copy of which was sent to 
Lord Dartmouth, in which he contended that the policy of the government was cer- 
tain to result in the loss of the American colonies. He did not question the justice 
of the policy of his own government, but contended that a revolt could not be 
crushed. This letter is printed in Nehemiah Curnock (ed.), The Journal of the 
Reverend John Wesley (London, 1909-16), VIII, Appendix, xxviii. For a justifica- 
tion by Wesley of his ‘‘Calm Address’’ see VI, 84-85. 

6 Minutes of the Methodist Conferences, 41. 
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necessary and recommended the creation of a new church in the 
United States with an episcopal system of organization. Thomas 
Coke, a presbyter of the Established Church who had associated 
himself with the Methodists, was chosen by Wesley to organize 
the new church, and was ordained superintendent or bishop, as 
the office eame to be called in America. He, in turn, was to ordain 
Asbury for the same office as soon as he should arrive in 
America. 

It was in November, 1784, that Bishop Coke met Asbury at 
Barrett’s Chapel, Delaware, where arrangements were made 
for the famous Christmas conference to meet in Baltimore on 
the following Christmas Day.’ Sixty preachers assembled and 
it was here that the Methodist Episcopal Church was born.* In 
sharp contrast to the autocratic authority maintained by Wes- 
ley over the Methodists in the British Isles, all authority in the 
new church was vested in the General Conference, to be com- 
posed of all its ordained ministers. Even Asbury refused the 
office of superintendent until his selection for that office had been 
confirmed by a vote of the Conference, and thenceforth that 
office was to be filled by election. The principle of democratic 
control had thus been firmly fixed and at the same time a central 
executive authority had been established with administrative 
control that enabled the church to expand indefinitely with the 
growing democratic nation and yet to maintain an effective 
organization. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was founded at the time the 
creat westward movement was getting into full swing — a move- 
ment of people that has no parallel in history. Even before the 

7 Drew, op. cit., 65-68, 91-93. 

* Devereux Jarratt, a prominent clergyman of the Established Church in Vir- 
ginia, averred that in the spring of 1784 Asbury had insisted that the Methodists 
were loyal to the Established Church, ‘‘and who,’’ said he, ‘‘ would suppose that 
before the close of this same year he and the whole body of Methodists broke off at 
a single stroke.’’ Jarratt had been kindly disposed to the Methodists and from the 
beginning of their work in his neighborhood in 1772, had helped them greatly in 
their evangelistic campaigns. After the creation of the new church he stated that 
it was to check the inroads of the more objectionable Baptists that he had espoused 
the cause of the Methodists and that in doing so he had jumped out of the frying 
pan into the fire. He was hostile to the Methodists after the formation of the new 


church, but continued to be a warm friend of Bishop Asbury. Devereux Jarratt, 
Life of the Reverend Devereux Jarratt . . . (Baltimore, 1806), 119. 
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rupture with England that resulted in the Revolution, restless 
and energetic leaders were establishing settlements beyond the 
mountains and the movement, checked by war, quickly began 
again with the close of hostilities. The new nation had come into 
possession of a vast fertile area, uninhabited save by barbaric 
Indian tribes. Into this new territory streamed great throngs 
from the seaboard states and from Europe, eager to seize upon 
a tract of land that would make for them a home, or possibly a 
fortune from speculation. 


The new West was to become the melting-pot for the earlier 
sectionalism. Social distinction was searcely known and here 
also ‘‘The freedom to worship God, which the Pilgrims ‘sought 
afar’ was found in the ‘New England of the West’ as Ohio was 
ealled. Religious liberty ran riot and was not distinguished, in 
some cases, from license.’’*® It was in this new West that democ- 
racy was born, and it was here that Methodism was to have 
that phenomenal growth that, in less than half a century, was 
to make of it the most numerous religious sect in the United 
States and give it a membership in the Mississippi Valley equal 
to, or greater than all other Protestant denominations combined. 

It is to the cireuit rider that Methodism owes much of its 
early success in the uplands of the Atlantic states and on the 
frontier, and it was Bishop Asbury who largely determined the 
course of the early church and made itinerancy its great charac- 
teristic. From the beginning of his work in America until his 
death in 1816, Asbury’s influence was almost supreme. When he 
was urged to accept a station in a city he refused, and continued 
to travel on horseback. His field was the whole of the settled 
territory of the United States and when his final illness over- 
took him he was still in the saddle; he is said to have traveled 
270,000 miles, preached 16,500 sermons, and ordained more than 
4,000 preachers.*° 


In 1782, two years before the new church was founded, a cir- 
cuit rider had been designated for the Yadkin country in western 
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North Carolina,” and in 1783 Jeremiah Lambert, probably the 
first regular Methodist preacher to be sent west of the moun- 
tains, was riding the Holston Circuit at the headwaters of the 
Tennessee. Asbury made the first of eighteen trips to the West 
in 1788, and held the first Methodist conference in this region 
during that year.’* By 1789 ten circuits were reported in the 
new West.** 

Probably the first Methodist to preach in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory was George Callanhan, who crossed the Ohio River from 
western Virginia in 1787 to preach at a blockhouse. But not until 
1798 was a regular circuit formed in that territory. During that 
year a circuit was formed near the mouth of the Little Miami 
and the next year the Marietta Circuit was formed. It is prob- 
able that the first Methodist sermon was preached in Cincinnati 
in 1803. All of the western circuits were organized as the 
Western Conference in 1800." 

Both the Baptists and the Presbyterians were on the field in 
force in the West before the Methodists were fully ready for 
their great work. The Baptists were particularly active in Ken- 
tucky and, by 1800, had a membership in that state estimated at 
5,000, while that of the Methodists was a little less than 1,700. 
The total membership of the Methodists of that year in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and the Northwest Territory is placed at 
2,673.° It will readily be seen that the churches were not play- 
ing a very important part in the West in 1800. Aside from the 
Baptists and the Methodists, the Presbyterians were the only 
other denomination active in the section. Their membership 
probably was not as large as that of the Baptists.’’ Here then, 
was a church membership of less than 15,000 in the three princi- 
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pal denominations in a total population of nearly 500,000. The 
churches to this date had not kept pace with the population. 

Methodism progressed rapidly in the new territory after 1800, 
By 1803 the Ohio circuits had been formed into a district and in 
1808 another district was added in Ohio from new cireuits. A 
circuit was formed in Indiana Territory in 1806, and by 181] 
there were five circuits in that territory. A district was formed 
in the territory of Mississippi in 1805 comprising four circuits 
and the very year of the Louisiana Purchase Asbury asked for 
volunteers for the lower Mississippi region. Elisha Bowman 
responded and began his labors in that new territory before the 
close of the year. 

While Bowman was making his way to the Southwest a circuit 
was being organized in the Illinois country, and in 1806 the first 
missionary was sent to the settlements west of the Mississippi 
later to become Missouri. There were about 700 members in the 
Illinois and Missouri cireuits in 1811. From 1800 to 1811 the 
membership in the West had increased from 2,628 to 30,741, the 
circuits from 9 to 69, and 100 preachers were now stationed 
within the bounds of the Western Conference.”* 

It has been noted that the great stronghold of Methodism in 
1783 was south of the Mason and Dixon Line. The Revolution 
had cut off New York from contact with the other colonies for 
several years and New England was hostile to the doctrines of 
Methodism. Furthermore, preachers were plentiful in New 
England and Congregationalism was supported by law. Not 
until 1789 was a Methodist itinerant, Jesse Lee, stationed in 
New England. He delivered the first Methodist sermon in Bos- 
ton in 1790. So strong was the opposition to the new sect in that 
city that Lee, finding all buildings closed to him, resorted to 
Boston Common to deliver his message. No Methodist church 
was erected in that city until 1794, and in this year a town meet- 
ing in Provineetown, Massachusetts, voted to forbid the erection 
) of a Methodist meeting-house in their midst and used violence 
to enforce the decree.’® Progress of the denomination was slow 
| throughout New England. After fifty years of effort, in which 
18 Sweet, op. cit., 23-25. 
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Methodism outstripped all others in membership in the nation 
as a whole and could report a million communicants, this old 
eonservative section had yielded but 75,000 converts, of whom 
almost two-thirds were in the newer states north of Massachu- 
setts.” 

The enthusiasm with which Methodism was received in the 
newer sections contrasted sharply with the cool reception 
accorded it in New England. Moving westward from Virginia 
and the Carolinas, it gained rapidly in Kentucky and Tennessee 
and after 1800 kept pace with the rapidly expanding population. 
rom a total membership of less than 15,000 when the church 
was organized in 1784, it grew to almost 65,000 in 1800, and to 
174,560 in 1810. The organization had now become highly 
eflicient and the increase even more rapid. In 1830 the sect had 
erown to 476,000 members, of whom 190,000 were in the Missis- 
sippi Valley,** and when the Schism came in the church in 1844 
the total was 1,171,356, of whom fully one-half were west of the 
mountains.** Ohio alone had a Methodist membership of more 
than 100,000, or one-tenth of the total, and Indiana contributed 
over 65,000. Kentucky added 46,000, but the greatest stronghold 
of the denomination was clearly in the Northwest. 

The loss in 1845 to the southern branch of the Methodists was 
455,217, leaving but slightly more then 650,000 in the northern 
section. Growth was slow for a few years, the membership show- 
ing an actual decline from 1845 to 1846. Not until after 1850 
did the old rate of increase again appear and then it became 
rapid. By 1860 the membership lacked but 5,000 of reaching the 
million mark.” 

By 1845 the Methodists had become the most numerous of the 
Protestant denominations in the United States. Their nearest 
competitor, the Baptists, numbered slightly less than 650,000, or 
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little more than half that of the Methodists. The Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians trailed with memberships of 202,250 
and 350,000 respectively. Even greater than the disparity in 
total membership was the supremacy of the Methodists in num- 
bers in the Mississippi Valley. In this section alone they num- 
bered about 500,000 in 1840, while the Baptists numbered slightly 
less than 200,000. The Presbyterians of all branches were far 
less numerous in the Mississippi Valley than were the Baptists, 
and the Congregationalists, having abandoned the western field 
to the Presbyterians, were comparatively few in numbers.” It 
is probable that from 1840 to 1845 the Methodist denomination 
in the Mississippi Valley equaled or exceeded in membership all 
other Protestant denominations combined. 

The Methodists had made this remarkable record in the face 
of competition with the older and well-established denomina- 
tions. The Congregational Church had grown up with New 
England and was firmly fixed there. The Episcopal, or Estab- 
lished Church, from the earliest foundation of the southern 
colonies had been established by law and supported by taxation. 
The Presbyterians, always with a following in New England, 
had gained much from the Scotch-Irish immigration in the early 
eighteenth century. By the time of the American Revolution 
they had a strong hold in the region from Philadelphia north- 
ward and an intellectual leadership that was felt throughout all 
of the colonies.” The Baptists, the last of the four older denomi- 
nations to become established in the United States, were appeal- 
ing to the poorer classes and were strongly intrenched in many 
sections of the back country when Methodism first made its 
appearance in America. But in 1801 the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches reached an agreement whereby the clergy 
of either denomination might accept a call from either church 
and thus prevent a duplication of effort. The arrangement 
resulted in the abandonment by the Congregationalists of the 
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western field to their more aggressive confederates.** For half 
a century they played little part in the West. 

The Established Church had received a hard blow from the 
Revolution. It was the church of the aristocracy and a strong- 
hold of loyalism to England. Branded as Tories, many of its 
members were driven from the country and the clergy largely 
abandoned their parishes. Cut off from support by the new state 
governments it was not able to resume its old position. Spiritu- 
ally weak, ‘‘it was not ready to seek the unconverted multitude 
when Methodism bent to the task.’’ * 

‘‘The Presbyterians,’’ said Carroll, ‘‘never wanted to be popu- 
lar and did not court the masses. They saw the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations growing much faster than themselves, 
without feeling disturbed by the charge that they were unpro- 
gressive.’’ *° This denomination had long required every candi- 
date for the ministry to be equipped with a classical college edu- 
eation. ‘‘The Synod of 1783 flatly refused the licensure of less 
educated men .. . It judged of the needs of the frontiers by 
the standard of Philadelphia ... and thus left its natural 
adherents to the more adaptable ministrations of the Methodists 
aud Baptists.’’ ** But when the other denominations in the West 
began their great evangelistic campaigns, the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery in eastern Kentucky let down the bars and accepted men 
into the ministry without regard to educational qualifications, 
and even permitted some ‘‘to accept the Confession of Faith 
only in so far as they believed it to agree with the Word of God.”’ 
A commission from the Kentucky Synod demanded the reéxam- 
ination of the members in question and upon the refusal of the 
Presbytery to submit, suspended the ‘‘Religious Enthusiasts.’’ 
In vain did the aceused point to the success of their labors as 
evidence of their fitness, and in vain did they point to the grow- 
ing success of the Baptists and Methodists, whose preachers 
were without a classical education. Suspended in 1807, the liber- 
als proceeded to organize, and in 1810 was born the Cumberland 
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Presbyterian Church.*? Conservative and torn by dissension, 
and holding rigidly to the doctrine of a limited salvation, the 
Presbyterians were helpless in attempting to minister to great 
masses on the frontier. 

The Baptists had the zeal of the Methodists and were first in 
the western field in force. But they were lacking in organization 
and administration. They insisted that the real spirit of Christi- 
anity required preachers to support themselves. Their gospel 
emissaries were thus burdened, with a load that detracted much 
from their effective work in a $eld that, under the most favor- 
able conditions, made almost insuperable demands upon its 
laborers. Calvinistic though they were, emphasis was not 
placed upon the doctrines of election and predestination as it 
was upon the necessity of immersion as the only true method of 
baptism. Bitter were the epithets hurled at those who admitted 
of any other mode for this sacred rite. Over-emphasis of doc- 
trinal tenets and deficiency in organization limited the effective- 
ness of the Baptists in the democratic West. 

Disorganization, discord, lack of adaptability, lack of organ- 
ization, and emphasis of doctrines ill-suited to the frontier — 
all these had served to limit the effectiveness of the older 
denominations in the newer and more democratic sections of 
the growing nation. It was the greater degree of adaptability 
of men, methods, and doctrine, that contributed to the greater 
success of Methodism in the back country of the seaboard states 
and on the new western frontier. 

As the westward movement continued, Methodism kept pace 
with it in this democratic uncultured West, where society knew 
little social distinction and where the political philosophy of 
Jackson was declaring the political equality of all men. The 
superior organization of Methodism was peculiarly adapted to 
the sparsely settled areas and to the more densely populated 
areas of the settled districts as well, for money was scarce and 
though all of the older denominations and creeds could claim a 
following, none had adherents in sufficient number to support 
regular religious establishments in the new communities. The 
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other hand, were all moulded into one harmonious whole. As 
the cireuit rider advanced into new territory he left behind him 
a chain of stations to be formed into a cireuit; circuits were 
joined into districts over which was the presiding elder. The 
elder was an important link in the system. It was his duty to 
travel over his district comprising a number of circuits and 
embracing a vast territory. Not infrequently from ten to twelve 
weeks were required for him to make the round of his cireuit, 
and he must be constantly traveling to keep his widely scattered 
circuits supplied with preachers and to supervise the work of 
his district. Districts were formed into conferences, and over 
all was the General Conference comprising the entire organiza- 
tion. No community was left to its own resources for its reli- 
gious services and none was passed by because of failure to 
contribute financially. 

sut it is to the circuit rider that Methodism owes most for 
its success in the new settlements. Organization alone could not 
reach out to the great masses. It was the itinerating ministry 
that reached out and carried the gospel to the remote hamlets 
and to the scattered rural population. Circuits were often three 
hundred to five hundred miles in circumference and each had 
many stations or appointments where classes had been organ- 
ized.** In a territory where money was scarce and where few 
men of means could be found to support the gospel ministry, 
the itinerating ministry was peculiarly suited to the condition. 
“In the early settlements of the West,’’ said one writer, ‘‘the 
people had not the pecuniary ability to support ministers and 
then they were of all variety of religious faith, so that if by 
combination anything of this kind could have been effected they 
could not have agreed on the choice of a minister. The only hope 
was in a system of gospel ministrations in which preachers did 
not wait to be called by the people but were required to call them 
into the fellowship of God. Such was Methodism. . . . Asbury 
did not overlook the West. . . . [He] sent men to seek out the 
scattered isolated settlements.’’ * 

*4J. B. Finley relates that his first circuit was about four hundred miles around 
(Strickland, op. cit., 193), and Peter Cartwright estimates his circuit in 1806 to 
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Like the Jesuits of an earlier period, the circuit riders paid 
little heed to the lack of churches in which to hold their services. 
They preached in log huts, in private houses, in open camp meet- 
ing, by the roadside, in courthouses, or in any place where few 
or many people could be brought together. Said William H. Har- 
rison of these Methodist intinerants: ‘‘A body of men who for 
zeal and fidelity in the discharge of the duties they undertook 
are not exceeded by any other in the world. I have been a witness 
of their conduct in the western country for nearly forty years. 
. . . If in the period I have named a traveler on the western 
frontiers, had met a stranger, in some obscure way, assidulously 
urging his course through the intricacies of the tangled forest, 
. . . his apparel plain but entirely neat, and his little baggage 
adjusted with peculiar compactness, he might be certain that 
stranger was a Methodist preacher; . . . and should the same 
traveler, upon approaching some solitary unfurnished and 
scarcely habitable cabin, hear the praises of God chanted, with 
peculiar melody, or the doctrines of the Savior urged upon the 
attention of some six or eight individuals with the same energy 
and zeal that he had seen displayed in addresses to a crowded 
church of a populous city, he might be certain, without inquiry, 
that it was the voice of a Methodist preacher.’’ * 

The preachers were largely frontiersmen and well adapted to 
the tasks that confronted them. Their appeal was direct and 
went straight to the hearts of the great masses of the less cul- 
tured rural sections. Nathan Bangs, himself a frontiersman, and 
for many years an itinerant, says of them: ‘‘They [the frontiers- 
men] are hospitable but violent in prejudice and passion... . 
The primitive Methodist preachers knew well how to aceommo- 
date themselves to their habits as also to the fare of such a 
people and hence their extraordinary success along the whole 
American frontier. Their simple and frontier methods of wor- 
ship in cabins and in barns, or under trees suited the rude 
settlers. Their meetings were without the stiff order and cere- 
monious formality of the older communities. . . . This popular 
freedom was not without its advantages; it authorized equal 
freedom on the part of the preacher; it allowed great plainness 
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of speech and directness of appeal.’’ He gives an excellent pic- 
ture of a typical religious gathering, which affords some glimpse 
of the life of the frontier: ‘‘Crowded congregations in log huts 
or barns —some of the hearers seated, some standing, some 
filling the unglazed casements, some thronging the overhanging 
trees —startling interjections thrown into the sermons by 
eccentric listeners — violent polemics between the preacher and 
headstrong sectarists. . . . Our itinerant was never confounded 
by these interruptions.’’ *” 

Few of these preachers had been schooled in the classics which 
represented the greater part of the college course of the period. 
No theological schools were to be found among the Methodists. 
Whatever of book knowledge they possessed came from a small 
stock of books prescribed by the various conferences as a pre- 
requisite for admission to the traveling ranks. Peter Cartwright 
relates that in 1820-21 there were 280 preachers in the western 
states and that ‘‘there was not a single literary man among 
those traveling preachers.’’** Educated men could not have 
been obtained for the frontier in sufficient numbers to make the 
work effective, for Methodism had but few men with college 
training in the early nineteenth century.*® Could they have been 
obtained it is doubtful whether they would have been effective 
in establishing contact with the frontiersmen. While the unlet- 
tered preachers were winning whole communities to Christianity 
on the frontier, college-trained Presbyterians found themselves 
seriously handicapped in these sections. A recent historian of 
that chureh has declared that ‘‘on the frontier . .. the rigid 
exaction of a collegiate education for every candidate for the 
ministry was a fatal embarrassment.’’ “ 

If the Methodist cireuit riders lacked in education and culture 
they did not lack in zeal and devotion to their cause, and if this 
limitation placed a barrier between them and the more intelleec- 
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tual and cultured classes it served to give them that contact with 
the great masses of less cultured western pioneers out of which 
has come the Methodist church of today. The great zeal of 
Methodism was directed to the saving of souls. It mattered not 
to them just what means should be used to bring men into the 
Kingdom. The important consideration was to reach them. 
From the beginning of their work in America emotion had 
played an important part in Methodist evangelical preaching. 
Asbury regarded deep emotion as essential to sound religion. 
From the close of the American Revolution the camp meeting 
had served as a convenient means for bringing large numbers 
in rural communities under the power of the gospel. When the 
great Kentucky revivals began in 1798, the Methodist preachers 
were quick to seize upon them as a means of reaching the multi- 
tudes who came to witness the unusual scenes. 

The camp meeting revivals which were begun in Kentucky 
and reached such tremendous proportions in the neighborhood 
of Cane Ridge meeting-house, in 1800, probably have no parallel 
in history.*' Begun largely by the Presbyterians, the meetings 
quickly drew in other denominations — in particular the Metho- 
dists, who had already become accustomed to this method of 
appeal. For years these meetings were continued and were 
attended by thousands. An eye witness who attended the great 
Cane Ridge meeting gives the following description: ‘‘ Language 
is entirely impuissant to convey anything like an adequate idea 
of the sublimity and grandeur of the scene. Twenty thousand 
persons tossed to and fro like the tumultuous waves of the sea 
in a storm, or swept down like the trees of the forest under the 
blast of a wild tornado, was a sight mine own eyes witnessed, 
but which neither my tongue nor my pen ean describe. . . . It 
has been estimated that there were as many as 20,000 people in 
attendance at one time and that the number of conversions was 
300 or 500 per day.’’ ” 

Many peculiar phenomena developed during these meetings, 
such as the jerks, the falling exercise, barking, laughing, and 
others. Seores and even hundreds fell during the religious 
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excitement in a single meeting and many lay motionless for 
hours while others were seized with convulsions and lay writh- 
ing and screaming for mercy. The subjects sometimes lay for 
thirty hours or even longer, sometimes motionless and appar- 
ently insensible to what was going on around them and then 
suddenly jumped to their feet shouting the praises of God. 
Rowdies who came to mock and disturb the meetings were often 
stricken and brought to confess conversion. 

The jerks were little less in evidence than the falling exercises. 
They are graphically described by Peter Cartwright. ‘‘No mat- 
ter whether they were saints or sinners they would be taken 
under a warm song or sermon and seized with convulsive jerk- 
ing all over, which they could not possibly avoid, and the more 
they resisted the more they jerked. . . . I have seen more than 
five hundred persons jerking at one time in my large congrega- 
Oe sk 
“To see those proud young gentlemen and young ladies 
dressed in their silks, jewelry, and prunella from top to toe, 
take with the jerks would often excite my risibilities. The first 
jerk or two you would see their fine bonnets, caps and combs fly ; 
and so sudden would be the jerking of the head that their long 
hair would erack like the wagoner’s whip.’’ * 

These exercises were not peculiar to any one particular denom- 
ination but were rather a product of frontier superstitions 
and illiteracy. All denominations joined in the remarkable mani- 
festations of religious enthusiasm for a few years in which the 
Presbyterians and Methodists permitted greater freedom for 
emotion than the Baptists. Gradually the Presbyterians, with 
few exeeptions, came to frown upon them and those who per- 
sisted in allowing a free rein to the emotions were suspended. 
The Baptists, always holding aloof from the other denominations 
lor reasons of doctrine, had not joined as heartily in the great 
meetings as had the Methodists and Presbyterians. But the 
Methodists, says one writer, ‘‘had long been accustomed to 
regard extreme religious enthusiasm as indispensable.’’** Not 
all Methodists, however, joined in the use of excessive emotion 
as a means of appeal. It would appear, rather, that most of 
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them did not permit extremes but some came to regard the exer. 
cises as an indication of successful preaching and by the proper 
appeal could depend upon certain members of their congrega- 
tions to respond by ‘‘falling’’ or ‘‘jerking.”’ 

The Methodists used the camp meetings with great success 
and profited more from them than did other denominations, 
‘The revival was more in line with their usual method of work- 
ing,’’ says Miss Cleveland, and ‘‘no other denomination under- 
stood so well the needs of the immigrant.’’ “* The camp meetings 
were used as a part of their regular system of reaching out to 
bring great numbers under the power of the gospel. Sparsely 
settled communities were brought together and this gave the 
preachers their opportunity to reach great numbers. Increased 
numbers gave greater respect to the denomination in communi- 
ties hitherto hostile to the new sect. It is another instance of 
superior adaptability. After this period of the first great reviv- 
als, the Methodists became an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the West. 

Among the factors that contributed to Methodist success in 
the West and in the back country, none was greater than the 
doctrine preached by the itinerants. While the Presbyterians 
were holding to the stern doctrines of election and predestina- 
tion with a limited salvation and the Baptists were insisting on 
immersion as essential to salvation, with only a little less empha- 
sis on the Calvinistic doctrines, the Methodists were proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of a full and free salvation for all and the free- 
dom of the individual to determine for himself what doctrines he 
should accept or whether he should accept any of them. Doc- 
trinal controversy formed the basis for much of the preaching 
during the early part of the nineteenth century, and in a society 

45 Cleveland, op. cit., 148-50. 
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of scant social distinction and extreme individualism the dem- 
oeratic doctrines of Methodism were far more adaptable. The 
Methodist itinerant showed equal concern for the soul of the 
most lowly as for the soul of the man in a higher social station. 
Religion for him knew no class distinction and no one was beyond 
the reach of salvation. 

The life of the itinerant was hard, but he bore his hardship 
without complaint. He must go wherever sent by his bishop and 
in the early period was not permitted to remain on a circuit or 
station for a longer period than two years.** He was often sub- 
jected to much criticism and scorn. Said Nathan Bangs, one of 
the foremost Methodists of the early nineteenth century, ‘‘They, 
‘the itinerants] were considered by those with whom I associ- 
ated [in 1791 in western New York] as fanatics and treated with 
contempt.’’** A New England Methodist writing in 1854 de- 
clared that ‘‘within his memory to become a Methodist was to 
become subjected to the world’s secorn.’’*® Only in the West 
were the Methodists accorded a place of near social equality in 
their communities. ‘‘We could not help noticing,’’ wrote an 
observer, ‘‘that our friends in the West held a relationship to 
the community which gave them an advantage in a religious 
point of view that is not possessed by the Church elsewhere. 
They have a social influence and standing that gave their min- 
istry aecess to almost all classes of society.’’ °° 

The salary of the itinerant was meager. If paid in full it was 
barely sufficient for the maintenance of the preacher himself, 
leaving him to provide for his family and for his horse and 
equipment as best he could. Bishops, presiding elders, and trav- 
eling preachers all shared equally in the matter of salary.” The 


47 Christian Advocate and Journal, XXII, 166; Carroll, op. cit., 75-76, 89-90. 

48 Stevens, op. cit., 28. 

‘9 E. E. Griswold, Christian Advocate and Journal, XXIX, 29; Reverend J. B. 
Finley says, ‘‘The first Methodists were a peculiar people in their personal appear- 
ince and manners and could be distinguished at a glance . . . Though scoffed 

t by the world, hated and perseeuted by the devil, they witnessed a good profession 
of godliness and faith.’’ Strickland, Autobiography of Finley, 276. 

50 Methodist Quarterly Review, XXII, 166. 

1 Sweet, op. cit., 46. Salaries of bishops, presiding elders, and traveling preach- 
ers were fixed at $64 per year in 1784, but were raised to $80 in 1800. Traveling 
expenses were added in 1792. In 1816, salaries were raised to $100, and an allow- 
ance of $16 was made for each child under seven years of age, $24 for each child 
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problem of caring for a family was difficult. Said J. B. Finley 
concerning his first circuit in 1809: ‘‘Nowhere on the circuit 
could I find a place for my family to live, and hence I was driven 
to the necessity of building a cabin. . . . We took possession of 
our cabin, twelve by fourteen feet, which proved sufficiently 
capacious, as we had nothing but a bed and some wearing ap- 
parel. My funds being all exhausted, I sold the boots off my feet 
to purchase provisions with; and after making all the provision 
that I could to render my family comfortable, started out again 
on my circuit, to be absent four weeks.’’ 

Circuits were usually large and four weeks was not an unusual 
time for the completion of a round. Finley noted that his first 
circuit was about 475 miles round, and Peter Cartwright 
related that the Marietta Cireuit to which he was appointed in 
1806 ‘‘extended along the north bank of the Ohio one hundred 
and fifty miles, crossed over the Ohio at the mouth of the Little 
Kanawha, and up that stream to Hughes River, then East to 
Middle Island. I suppose that it was 300 miles round. I had to 
cross the Ohio River four times every round.’”* Stations for 
regular services were numerous on these circuits, Finley record- 
ing thirty-eight appointments on his first cireuit at the close of 
the year. 

The hardships of the presiding elder were even greater than 
those of the circuit rider. His field included a number of circuits 
and not infrequently three months were required for him to 
make the round of his district. Jacob Young, for many years a 
presiding elder in Ohio, experienced the usual hardships of 
which he relates: ‘‘Winter months came on — snow fell deep, 
weather extremely cold — sometimes we had not much to eat, 
between seven and fourteen years of age, and an allowance for the wife of each 
traveling preacher equal to his salary. It was a difficult matter to obtain sufficient 
funds to provide for salaries and the allowances could not be regularly provided. 
Asbury made many appeals in the stronger eastern centers for aid for the western 
preachers, but the response to such appeals was not large. Many circuit riders actu- 


ally often received less than the stipulated salary. H. B. Bascom relates that on his 
first cireuit he rode 5,000 miles, preached 400 times, and was paid $12.50 for a 
whole year. 

52 Strickland, Autobiography of Finley, 194. 

53 Tbid., 193. 

54Strickland, Autobiography of Cartwright, 98. 

55 Strickland, Autobiography of Finley, 237. 
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and suffered greatly at night for bed-clothes. I was much puzzled 
io find my way from one settlement to another. Sometimes I 
was in danger of being lost and lying out all night, but, by the 
eood providence of God, I always found shelter.’’ 

‘‘No history of the great Ohio Valley will be full and com- 
plete,’? wrote a correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, ‘‘without giving a just meed of praise to the labors of 
the pioneer preachers who, amid all difficulties, dangers, and 
hardships, broke the bread of life to the early settlers, and so 
materially aided in laying broad and deep the moral sentiment 
of the community. . . . In their labor of love, . . . they passed 
through dangers and endured toils and privations that few of 
the present day know anything about... .’’*’ Another writer 
said, ‘‘They [the itinerant preachers] were for a long time the 
only circulating medium of thought and emotion that kept the 
isolated settlements from utter spiritual stagnation.’’ 

The remarkable adaptation of the Methodists to frontier con- 
ditions had thus brought into the Methodist ranks great numbers 
of the plain, sturdy rural settlers who were laying the founda- 
tions of the great West. It is evident that they possessed but 
little of the intellectual leadership even in a territory where this 
quality of civilization was limited. But their sturdy qualities of 
industry and their willingness to endure hardships in their 
devotion to duty made of them the great moral force in the new 
and uncultured settlements. It was on this foundation that 
Methodism was to build and it was out of such material that it 
must develop a cultural program. The great masses of the 
denomination were indifferent to anything but the very rudi- 
ments of education and many of its leaders were openly hostile 
to anything pertaining to higher learning. The mission of the 
Methodists, thus far, had been to evangelize the masses; the 
saving of souls was their chief concern. A new leadership was 
necessary before a cultural and educational program could make 
much progress within the Methodist Church. 

The qualities of leadership common to the itinerant preachers 
were well suited to a frontier society. Themselves the product 


6 Jacob Young, Autobiography of a Pioneer . . . (Cincinnati, 1859), 299. 
57 Venable, op. cit., 214. 
58 Tbid., 210. 
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of a society with but scant culture, they were received with 
enthusiasm by the simple western farming population. But with 
the passing of the frontier the unlettered preachers were jl] 
adapted to the changed conditions. Doggedly holding to the old 
system, they brought the denomination to the brink of disaster 
before a new leadership could take their places. A new genera- 
tion needed new ministrations. The circuit-rider exhorter could 
not meet the needs of a settled progressive society. It was with 
dismay that he saw the rising generation insist on a trained 
ministry or leave the denomination. The struggle to maintain 
the old system was hard fought. But progress demanded the 
change and by the middle of the century the circuit rider in the 
Ohio Valley was largely a memory. The frontier had not dis- 
appeared from America but the problems of the newer frontier 
were not those of the Old Northwest and the Old Southwest. 
The old system had its place for a time on the new frontier but 
it had done its work and had built up a powerful church group. 
This success had resulted from superior organization, a self- 
sacrificing and zealous ministry, adaptable men and adaptable 
methods, and, finally, from a democratic doctrine well suited to 
a democratic society. The future success of the denomination 
depended on its ability to adapt itself to the changing conditions. 








DOCUMENTS 
PROPERTY OF JEAN Baptiste Point SABLE 
Epirep By M. M. Quatre 


The principal source of information concerning the beginnings 
of Chicago has been, until comparatively recent years, the nar- 
rative of Mrs. Juliette Kinzie entitled Wau-Bun: The ‘‘ Early 
Day’’ of the Northwest, published in 1856. For her information, 
the author relied chiefly upon the traditions and data current in 
her husband’s family, and the narrative thus derived has been 
largely responsible for the local repute which John Kinzie has 
ever since enjoyed in the annals of early Chicago. The Kinzie 
domestic establishment, which the authoress describes in her 
narrative, was, in fact, the establishment which the mulatto, 
Jean Baptiste Point Sable, had developed many years before 
Kinzie’s removal to Chicago in the summer of 1804. We are 
unable to say when Point Sable made his permanent location at 
the mouth of Chicago River, but he was there in the spring of 
1790 and the document printed herewith discloses that he left 
there ten years later. The inventory of his property at that time 
sheds significant light upon the question who the first settler at 
Chicago was. Point Sable preceded Kinzie by at least fourteen 
vears. Both were engaged in the Indian trade, but Point Sable 
built up his establishment at a mere point in the wilderness 
while Kinzie came, a decade and a half later, to settle in the 
shadow of Fort Dearborn, and in the establishment which Point 
Sable had created. Unless the fact of negro blood be deemed to 
bar his claim, Point Sable, rather than Kinzie, must be regarded 
as the first settler at Chicago. However this matter may be 
viewed, there can be no room for question that in the inventory 
which follows we have a more authentic and detailed picture of 
the storied Kinzie home than exists elsewhere. The original 
manuscript, which is in French, is preserved among the official 
records of the Wayne County Building in Detroit. The English 
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translation has been made by Mrs. L. Oughtred Woltz, archivist 
of the Burton Historical Collection. The document serves also 
to present in a new light Jean Lalime, the purchaser of Point 
Sable’s property. Lalime was stabbed to death by Kinzie just 
outside the Fort Dearborn stockade in the summer of 1812. The 
Kinzie family tradition, which chiefly has commanded public 
attention, places, as might be expected, entire responsibility for 
the affray upon Lalime, and pictures Kinzie as merely defend- 
ing his life against an uncalled for and treacherous attack. Mat- 
thew Irwin, the government factor at Chicago, on the other 
hand, characterized Kinzie as a murderer and reported to his 
superior officer his belief that he had stirred up the massacre in 
order ‘‘to preserve his own Life by destroying the Witnesses to 
the murder of Lalime.’’* The present document discloses that 
Lalime, who had lived for many years at St. Joseph, was the 
owner of considerable property, which would seem to imply that 
he was possessed of considerable business ability. It fixes the 
date of his coming to Chicago as the year 1800, and since he lived 
there until slain by Kinzie twelve years later, it supplies us with 
another permanent resident of the place who antedates by sev- 
eral years the coming of Kinzie. 


INVENTORY AND SALE oF Prorerty Soup sy Pornt SaBie 
TO JEAN LALIME ? 


Inventory taken and made before witnesses of the buildings, 


animals, ete., belonging to J. Bte. Point Sable at Chicago, the 
7th May, 1800. 


wooden house 40’ x 22’ 
horsemill 36’ x 24’ 
pair of millstones 2 1/2’ 
bakehouse 20’ x 18’ 
dairy 10’ square 
smokehouse 8’ square 
poultry-house 15’ square 
workshop 15’ x 12’ 
stable 30’ x 24’ 
barn 40’ x 28’ 
1 Letter of Irwin to General John Mason, Oct. 12, 1812, Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev., I, 
566-70. 
2In the manuscript, this heading stands as a marginal entry at the beginning of 
the document. There is also the notation, ‘‘Rec4 in my office 18 Septber 1800.’’ 
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axes 
plank saw 
large ripsaw 
cross-cut saw 7’ blade 
cooper’s handsaw 
pair of good andirons 
plough chain 
ploughshare (new) 
plough (complete) 
arts 
horse stable — all the wood for a barn 
30 head of cattle full-grown 
2 spring calves 
38 hogs 
2 mules 
44 hens 


‘ 
e 


Household goods 
1 copper kettle 10 gal. 
1 copper kettle 7 gal. 
1 copper kettle 3 1/2 gal. 
8 serviceable copper kettles 
tin kettles 
good seythes 
toasting iron 
pair of 16” pole straps (new) 
planes 
pair of door hinges 
copper bells 
bag of carpenter’s tools 
1 iron mill 
1 box of assorted iron utensils 


7 
1 
1 
4 


ee 
— 


— 


1 cabinet of French walnut 8 x 4 with 4 glass doors — 4 tables 

-1 bureau —1 couch —7 chairs —1 hatchet —1 stove —1 
pair of eandlesticks —2 mirrors—2 pictures— 20 large 
wooden dishes—3 good pewter basins —4 tin basins —1 
churn — 2 porridge pots — 2 funnels —1 strainer —1 grid- 
iron — 2 spits —8 good sickles —1 iron coffee-mill —1 pair 
of seales with weights — 1 leather sack — 1 brass wire sack — 
1 nettle fiber sack —1 large feather bed —1 tin lantern — 2 
bullet molds. 

I, Jean Baptiste Point Sable by these presents certify to 
have sold by my own free will and consent all my property 
belonging to me at Chicago, and I further oblige myself to 
deliver to Mr. Jean Lalime or his representatives all the 
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articles above mentioned according to the inventory made at 
Chicago, May 7, 1800, for the sum of 6,000 livres of twenty 
coppers and livres, which sum I acknowledge to have 
received as being the balance of my account with Wm. Burnet 
of St. Joseph and the said Wm. Burnet obliges himself to pay 
the balance of the sale to J. Bte. Point Sable for Jean Lalime 
after having delivered all the articles mentioned in the above 
inventory and in case of failure or lack of said effects, animals, 
ete., it will be retained from the balance due the said J. Bte. 
Point Sable, payable in the course of the month of September 
next. And further, the said J. Bte. Point Sable obliges him- 
self to bring all the assistance possible for the good of the 
property, animals, etc., sold by him to the said Jean Lalime. 
Given under my hand and seal this 17th May, 1800, at St. Jo- 
seph, in the presence of witnesses undersigned after reading. 
6 yearlings understood in the 30 grown animals. 


J. Kinzie) Point Sable (L.S.) 
witnesses 
Wm. Burnet) Jean Lalime (L.S.) 


Wayne County SS. Personally appeared before me, the 
undersigned, one of the magistrates of the peace in the said 
County of Wayne, John Kinzie, who after having taken oath 
on the Gospel, said he was present and saw J. Bte. Point Sable 
and Jean Lalime sign, seal, and deliver the above deed, in 
faith of which I have subscribed my name at Detroit, Septem- 
ber 18, 1800. 

Joseph Voyez. J.P.W.C. 


Captain Gorpon’s Views oF THE BritisH MILITARY 
EstTaBLISHMENT IN AMERICA 


In the spring of 1766 General Gage dispatched Captain Harry 
Gordon, Chief Engineer of North America, on an extensive tour 
of the western country, whose objects are succinetly stated in 
the first paragraph of the letter which follows. As one conse- 
quence of his tour, Captain Gordon produced an extensive jour- 
nal which has been several times reprinted. The importance of 
Gordon’s observations is amply attested by General Gage,’ and 
his report is well known to students of western American his- 


1 Notably by Newton D. Mereness in his collection of Travels in the American 
Colonies (New York, 1916), 457-89, and by Alvord and Carter in Illinois Historical 
Collections, XI, 290-311. 

2See Mereness, op. cit., 458 ff. 
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tory. The letter here presented was written by him in Philadel- 
phia on the eve of his departure for the West, and is now pre- 
served in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public 
Library. Its historical significance consists in its frank por- 
trayal of the views of the writer concerning British military 
interests and policy in America at this important juncture. The 
adequate editing of Gordon’s journal by Dr. Mereness precludes 
the necessity of any further editorial comment here. 


Philad* 20" May 1766 
Sir 

By General Gages Orders I am thus far in my Route to Fort 
Chartres on the Mississipi. The Representations of the com- 
manding Officer there of the Chance that Fort has of being car- 
ried off by the River, His Projects for the Construction of 
several others, to prevent the french Traders Intercourse with 
our Indians, and disturbing our Trade; by penetrating irto 
our Country, to the Eastward of the River Mississipi, thro the 
Illinois above and the Ohio below Fort Chartres; The Descrip- 
tion wanted of these Communications, and the proper Situa- 
tion of our Affairs in y* Mloridas which can hardly be seen 
thro’, by the so differing accounts The Commander in Cheif 
has received of Them. These with some other Affairs of a 
political Nature are the Cause of my being ordered upon so 
distant Service. 

My Opinion of the Impropriety, to attempt to support our- 
selves along the Mississipi, by an overruling Force, will natur- 
ally make me cautious of forwarding Projects, to multiply 
Forts along that Frontier. On the contrary I am convinced it 
is much more the Interest of The Publick to carry on our Pos- 
session by the good Will of the Natives, to negotiate with 
them, and apply ourselves to gain them, at least for some 
Time, till their fighting Spirit subsides, than by erecting new 
Posts, to curb all at once their beloved Intercourse with their 
old Freinds, and to keep the natural Jealousy they do enter- 
tain of our Design to enslave them. Besides if Awe is to be 
exerted over Them it would. be improper there. Detroit is in 
the midst of the leading Nations and there only it is proper to 
shew our Force. let Pondiac, a Western, or Northern Cheif, 
hold up their Hand it is enough for a Mississipi Indian. so 
that while we keep Strength at Detroit and speak fair for the 
rest we shall do well with those People. 

[ would have transmitted you for my Lords Perusal a Copy 
of our Estimate for Works for the Season, but as it consisted 
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of some insignificant Repairs which will not amount to £3000 
Curr® I did not think it worth troubling you with. The Engi- 
neer at Hallifax has made Representation of many Repairs 
wanting There. But Mr Gage does not allow of much to be 
done till he hears of the Result of the Project for fortifying at 
Newfowndland. The Affair of our back Forts is now properly 
fixt, I wish it was the like of our front Forts. I assure you Sir 
was my Opinion of much Import I would be at no great Ex. 
pence about Hallifax. Since the Demolition of Louisburg and 
the Conquest of Canada I can view Hallifax in no more use- 
full Light than its being a good Harbour. The Port of New 
York is not a bad one, and it is from thence we shal for the 
future operate, it is to that Ground we should abutt our Bridge 
to America, and it must be from thence, Enterprises must pro- 
ceed against The French and Spanish West Indies in Case 
those Neighbours disturb our Tranquility or prove refractory. 
12000 good Troops with a superior Fleet rendezvoused at 
New York, will almost imprint as great Awe, as a conquering 
Army in the Heart of France or Spain. Besides Enterprizes 
of a more domestick Kind point out This Place as a proper 
Spot. Protection for our Fisheries on Newfoundland, a Force 
at New York, and a superior Fleet in the Gulph of Mexico 
and we may piss upon Spain. They would lose Mexico in a 
twelve months War. 

I beg your Excuse for this Freedom of Expression but it 
would I am persuaded prove a just Picture of such a future 
Event, and my ardent Desire is to write you Sir with impar- 
tial Truth and be ingenuous. I hope the Route I have to per- 
form will afford something curious, if not important, to send 
you, and that I shall go thro’ with my Commands to the Satis- 
faction of my General, and thence entitle me to My Lords and 
your future Protection. my Will is good. 

The Expence I have been obliged to put the Board to for a 
Boat & Crew in this long Water Expedition I hope will not 
be taken amiss, as it is unavoidable. 


T have nothing further to add but my most sincere Respects 
and that I am Sir 


Your much obliged and most obedt humble Servant 


Harry Gordon 














P.S. Gen' Gage having recommended Lieut Brehm to be put 
on the Establishment seems in some Concern to get an Answer 


from my Lord. That officer is now the only additional we have 
employed. 
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Mr Thoroton 


Endorsed: Capt" Gordon To Tho* Thoroton M. P. Secre- 
tary to Lord Granby. 


Captivity oF Peter Looney 


In the captivity journal of Charles Stuart, published in the 
June, 1926, issue of this Review under the editorship of Beverley 
W. Bond Jr., mention is made (XIII, 76) of the presence of 
Peter Looney as a captive at Detroit. Mr. Clarence M. Burton 
of Detroit has kindly called our attention to the following brief 
record of Looney’s captivity, as printed in the London Chron- 
icle: or Universal Evening Post for September 6-8, 1757. It 
seems sufficiently interesting to justify bringing it to the atten- 
tion of those who have already perused Stuart’s narrative. 


Philadelphia, July 28. Since our last came to Town one 
Peter Lewney, who, for about a Year past has been among the 
H'rench and Indians at Fort Detroit, and informs us as follows, 
viz. That he was an Ensign of a Company of Rangers in the 
back Parts of Virginia, consisting ef 70 Men, commanded by 
Capt. John Smith. That last Summer the Frontier Inhab- 
itants being greatly distressed by the Incursions of the 


Knemy, their whole Company went out in different Parties to 
their Assistance, except the Captain, himself, and nine private 
Men, who were in a Blockhouse, and had with them six Women 
and five Children. 

That on the 25th of June, 1756, they were attacked by a 
Body of Indians and some French, and defended themselves 
the best Part of a Day; in which Time he says, they killed 32 
Indians, and three Frenchmen, lost two of their own People, 
and another Man and himself were wounded; but were foreed 
to surrender at last, the House they were in being set on Fire. 

That they were then carried off, and after travelling some 
Time, the Indians belonging to four different Tribes divided 
the Prisoners, and parted; that before they came to the lower 
Shawanese Town (where he supposes there were about 300 
Indians) the Shawanese made a Sacrifice of one Cole, whom 
they roasted alive, and tormented for a whole Night before he 
expired; and this they did in Sight of the French, who seemed 
unconeerned at their horrid Barbarity, and did not endeavour 
to restrain them, notwithstanding the moving Intreaties and 
bitter Complaints of the poor Man; that they also killed and 
scalped another Man on the Road, he being old and not able 
to travel. 
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That he (Lewney) was the only one that was carried to 

Detroit, where there are about 300 French Families settled, 
and in what i is called the Town, they have about 100 Houses: 
that they have Plenty of Fish; the Land rich, on which they 
raise Wheat and Pease, and have very good Crops; and the 
Indians, of two or three different Nations, very numerous. 
: That while he was at Detroit, an Indian King adopted him 
for his Brother, on which Account he was very well used, and 
was often with them at their Councils with the French, being 
dressed and painted as the Indians were, and not known by 
the French but as an Indian, living in every Respect as they 
did; and that one Time in particular, at a Conference, he 
heard the French Commander order the Indians to go first to 
Fort Duquesne, then to Fort Cumberland, and afterwards to 
destroy all the English Inhabitants; that about the Beginning 
of April last a great Body of Indians set off for Duquesne, in 
Parties, each Party having some Frenchmen with them. 

That about the Middle of June he left Detroit in Company 
with a small Party of Indians, who were going to Niagara 
with some Furs, in order to purchase Indian Goods; that 
from Detroit to Niagara it is about 280 Miles, and that on the 
Falls of the latter the French have a small Fort, in which they 
keep 30 Men; and at Niagara there is a Fort of 24 Guns, Six, 
Nine, and Twelve-pounders, and in it about 300 Men. 

That while he was at Niagara, he met with one William 
Philips, of New York, who was taken at Oswego, and they 
agreed to make their Escape together; that the Night before 
they left it, 280 French arrived there from Cadaraqui, des- 
tined, it was said, for Fort Duquesne, who encamped that 
Night, and were to set out again the same Day, but he and 
Philips went off before them; that they travelled about 200 
Miles (the Land bad, and mostly drowned) when they came to 
Oswego, without seeing an Indian; which Place, and Fort 
Ontario, they found entirely destroyed; that they then came 
to the Mohawk River, where they were kindly received by the 
Indians, who gave them Victuals, of which they were in great 
Want; and that they got to Albany the 12th inst. from whence 
he proceeded to this City, and is now gone to Virginia, where 
his Parents live. He was born in this Town, and is about 23 
Years of Age. Capt. Smith, he said, was given to the French, 
and sent to Canada in the Spring. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Sanctity of Law: Wherein Does It Consist? By John W. Burgess. 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. ix + 335 pp. $3.) 

Whatever Professor Burgess writes will command an audience. It is 
not merely that he is one of the greatest masters of an era that is passed ; 
his depth of insight and breadth of political experience give him a unique 
position. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the work which he declares 
may be his last, will prove a disappointment to many people. The 
student of jurisprudence will open it eagerly with the hope of finding a 
learned treatise on legal philosophy, only to discover that the title has 
misled him. The historian will read the many chapters containing his- 
torical material only to find that they contain the results of no new 
research into the character or meaning of ancient institutions. Histor- 
ical material is used, but it is taken almost entirely from secondary 
accounts, and is presented with the avowed purpose of supporting a 
political conviction, rather than throwing new light on legal ideas of 
times gone by. A more descriptive title would have read: The League 
of Nations, the Destroyer of the Sanctity of Law. 

The only portions of the book which deal with legal philosophy are 
the first chapter and part of the concluding chapter. In these sections 
Professor Burgess repeats his well-known definition of law, as the rules 
of human conduct prescribed by the sovereign and enforced by physical 
punishments. In essence this is little more than a refinement of the 
definitions given by Blackstone and Austin a century ago, and so many 
are the difficulties it presents, jurists have been led to discard it. Not 
the least persistent of those difficulties is that such a definition of law 
implies a sovereign whom the public will obey and who ean enforce that 
obedience by physieal force. It is not part of Professor Burgess’ task in 
this book to analyze each government to show where the sovereignty lies; 
he has set forth his views in that regard in a number of earlier volumes. 
The problem in this recent book is to inquire why the citizenry obey the 
sovereign’s orders; what compelling power they have over the minds of 
men. It is pointed out that this sanctity may rest either on the convic- 


tion that the source of the law is a legitimate one, or it may rest on the 
rationality of the content of the law. The author considers that the 


former of these bases of sanctity is the more important with the majority 


ot the citizen-subjects. 
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The main body of the book consists of a sketch of political history 
designed to show how the idea of legal sanctity has been influenced by 
political situations and institutions. From the earliest time, Professor 
Burgess declares, the human mind has turned instinctively to God as the 
source of all authority and law. Even the Roman Empire, founded as it 
was on force, did not hesitate to make use of religious sanctions for its 
decrees. The tangled web of the period from the fall of Rome to the 
Renaissance is then outlined to show the conflicts between the papal and 
the imperial power for the allegiance of men. This struggle ended in 
little more than a draw, and ‘‘it required three centuries of thought and 
action —the centuries of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
Revolutions — to bring the new principle regarding the origin of law 
and its sanctity to a conscious development and then to general applica- 
tion’’ (p. 330). This new principle is that the source of law — and of 
sovereignty — is the national consciousness of truth and right. When a 
‘‘national mind’’ has been created, the problem of the compelling force 
of law is solved. 

The ‘‘nationalism’’ of which Professor Burgess speaks, however, is 
much more economic than psychological. He insists that racial unity, 
geographic proximity, or even historical traditions alone are not enough 
to make a genuine nation. Indeed oneness of language is ‘‘a matter of 
secondary importance when brought into contrast with the more power- 
ful influences of geographical and economic nature’’ (p. 271). It there- 
fore follows that the attempt to carve up the nations of central Europe 
into racial units, with little or no regard to their economic or geograph- 
ical needs, is counter to the fundamental principle of national conscious- 
ness as the basis of sovereignty. A weakening of the ties of authority, 
the author implies, is the natural result. 

The Treaty of Versailles is thus condemned, and the author turns in 
the next to the last chapter to the question of whether the League of 
Nations remedies or compensates for the defects of the Treaty. His con- 
clusion is that it does not, and the fifty pages in which he presents the 
ease against the League are among the best in the book. The principal 
objection urged against the League is that it is neither hot nor cold. It 
is neither a super-state, supported by an international consciousness, nor 
is it a simple contract between sovereign national states. This leaves the 
status of world relations uncertain, the author insists, and that uncer- 
tainty is in itself a source of danger, especially with Great Britain so 
willing to fish in troubled waters! It therefore appears that the basic 
reason for the distrust of the Treaty of Versailies and the League of 
Nations is the author’s distrust of Great Britain. This distrust, he 
frankly points out, originated as the result of the attitude of the English 
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vovernment during our Civil War, in which Professor Burgess took part. 
As a study in the source of political opinions, his vivid account of a 
dramatie incident in that war is most revealing (pp. 308-11). 

But the future is not entirely dark, and the author assumes the rdle 
of Elijah, rather than that of Jeremiah, in his concluding chapter. ‘‘It 
is, however, conceivably possible, with a full appreciation of its weak- 
nesses, so to manipulate the League — having already the advantage of 
establishment — as to make it an organ for the development of the 
nations within the League from every point of view necessary in the 
making of genuine national states. While working out world unity, the 
League may be also utilized to perfect the historical evolution of real 
national consciousness of truth, right and law; and the United States of 
America may at some future day regard it as its own great world mis- 
sion to perfect a real world unity of genuine national states’’ (p. 333). 
It would be presumptuous for the reviewer to pass judgment on either 
the argument or the prophecy. The reader may judge the former, and 
history alone can determine the accuracy of the latter. 


Ropney L. Morr 


The Business of the Supreme Court, A Study in the Federal Judicial 
System. By Felix Frankfurter and James M. Landis. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1928. x + 349 pp. $5.) 

The judiciary may well be called the neglected branch of our govern- 
ment. We have voters’ leagues, good government associations, and 
bureaus for government research by the score, but no agency devoted to 
the study of our courts. Foundations have liberally subsidized research 
in various aspects of our social life, but few projects have been proposed 
for the study of our judicial system. An increasing amount of attention 
has been given to political science and law in our universities, but little 
has been done to increase our knowledge of the most powerful organs of 
government we have. This study of Professors Frankfurter and Landis, 
therefore, is most welcome as a beginning in this virgin territory. It is 
twice weleome as a basie study upon which subsequent research can be 
built. It is thrice weleome in being so thoroughly and carefully done. 

The book is a study of the legislation relating to the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, rather than an account of the way in which that 
body operates. The aim of the authors is to give a running account of 
the extension of jurisdiction of the court as a reflex of the expansion of 
federal power and the growth of federal litigation, and the efforts which 
have been made to curb that extension. The first chapter deals with the 
period prior to the Civil War. The great problems before the court were 
the efforts to harmonize circuit riding with the increasing pressure of 
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judicial business in Washington, and the difficulty of adapting a judi. 
cial system designed for thirteen seaboard states to a vast continental 
empire. The second chapter deals with the effect of the Civil War on 
the business of the court. The resulting expansion of federal power, 
together with the rapid economic development of the country, led finally 
to the establishment of the Circuit Court of Appeals. There is a chapter 
devoted to the problems involved in courts of specialized jurisdiction 
which explains the reason why the Commerce Court proved unsuccessful 
while the Court of Customs’ Appeal has aroused little opposition. An- 
other chapter deals with the establishment of the Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges which is probably the most important step ever taken in 
the United States toward the integration of judicial business. After a 
chapter which clearly explains the changes effected by the Judiciary 
Act, of 1925, the book closes with a brief criticism of the present status 
of the Supreme Court’s position and a consideration of the possibilities 
for the future. 

The entire book is unusually well written. The liberal use of footnotes 
enables the authors to leave the main body of the text free from explan- 
atory data. As a result, the hurried reader will find a smoothly written 
account clearly presenting the main features of the study, leaving the 
mass of supporting data, statistical material, quotations, and references 
to the more leisurely. Needless to say, the inclusion of these notes 
increases the value of the book manyfold. For example, there is a very 
valuable note with an extensive bibliography on the movement for 
judicial councils (pp. 224-26), and a splendid note on the constitution- 
ality of the repeal of the Act of 1801 providing for Cireuit Courts (pp. 
26-28). In the notes are collected practically all the statistical material 
about the work of the court which is now available. The Congressional 
Record, the House and Senate reports, and the reports of the Attorney 
teneral have all been searched and the results of this search embodied 
in a table, three charts, and numerous footnotes. The fact that these 
statisties are of such a fragmentary character only emphasizes the plea 
of the authors for more adequate statistical data on the work of our 
judicial bodies. 

It ean hardly be expected that a book in such a virgin field would 
not have distinct limitations, if not indeed errors. The reader of this 
work, however, will be most agreeably surprised. Such limitations as 
the book has are necessarily involved in a pioneer piece of work. The 
treament of the chapters is largely the story of the struggle for needed 
legislation, leaving little place for a scientific study of the operation of 
the legislation secured. It is evident that the authors felt’ the necessity 
of choosing among the various methods of treating their subject, and no 
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ne ean doubt that they chose the best course. Without a thorough 
knowledge of the aims of the judiciary acts, an accurate study of the 
vay the statutes operated would be impossible. The way is now well 
ial for the latter study. It is unfortunate, however, that in a few 
stances the authors attempted to prejudge the evidence which might 
be discovered by subsequent research. A number of their assertions 
iid have been more plausible had they been supported by data which 
d easily have been gathered. While no one can question the tremen- 
lous influence of social and economie conditions on our governmental 
nstitution, the reviewer obtained the impression that the authors 
leliberately go out of their way to ring the changes on this theme. Taken 
by and large, however, the book is remarkably free from bias and is 
roughly reliable. 
But the great value of the book is not that it gives us an accurate 
ount of the struggles for adequate judicial legislation. The book does 
s, but it should do more; it should be a powerful stimulus to further 
research into our judicial system. Even a cursory reading by an inquisi- 
student would suggest a dozen or more problems in urgent need of 
nvestigation. The world of scientific scholarship, and ultimately the 
great body of legal practitioners, to say nothing of the general public, 
should be profoundly grateful to Professors Frankfurter and Landis for 
their work. This book may easily rank as one of the most important con- 
tributions of the year to the social sciences. 


Ropney L. Morr 


Yew England’s Outpost: Acadia before the Conquest of Canada. By 
John Bartlet Brebner. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economies, and Publie Law, No. 293. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 291 pp. Map. $4.50.) 

This excellent monograph, begun with the purpose of ascertaining 
her troubled Nova Scotia influenced early Canadian administrative 
actices at Quebee, is chiefly valuable as the first scholarly study of the 
tors which contributed to the failure of Great Britain’s first attempt 
to govern, in a colony, Europeans of alien race and religion. It summar- 
s the genesis of Acadian settlement and industry and the tangled 
‘gic international problems of their country which evolved in the 
enteenth century, the influence of New England in the affairs of the 
nee and the peculiar results, the early haphazard policy and later 
rposeful policy of the British administration of the colony to the 
en Years’ War, the conflicting and expedient policies of both Great 
in and France which fatally involved the simple Acadians and 
them pawns in international and inter-religious conflicts, and the 
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influence of British Nova Scotian precedents on the later more liberal 
British policy in Canada beginning with the administration of Governor 
James Murray after the conquest and the Treaty of Paris. It presents 
an accurate, dispassionate account of a complicated experiment of goy- 
ernment which was based upon the model of Virginia and which later, 
after the abandonment of Virginia tutelage in 1749, became an example 
to the ‘‘republican’’ colonies of New England, whose legal and judicial 
influence was reduced by the administrative authorities after 1753, but 
whose lingering influence was shown by Nova Scotian sentiment in fayor 
of joining the Thirteen Colonies in the Revolution. 

Nova Seotia’s troubled history is attributed largely to ‘‘ geographical 
character and situation.”’ 

According to Dr. Brebner, New England — whose later poet in his 
Evangeline took liberties with the facts of history and created an endur- 
ing myth concerning the expulsion of the Acadians — almost controlled 
the course of events in Nova Scotia during the eighteenth century and 
even provided the agents for the tragedy which the poet deplored. This 
influence began in the seventeenth century with complicated rivalries of 
private adventurers seeking to control the fur trade. Each sought the 
influence of Boston until several New Englanders, through a mortgage, 
obtained vague rights to the original claims inherited from Sir William 
Alexander under his grant of 1621. One of the latter, Thomas Temple, 
first appreciated the potentialities of Nova Seotia (by 1671) and first 
saw the international issue through New England eyes. In the fourth 
decade after the English conquest of Acadia in 1710, militant New Eng- 
land, influenced largely by self-interest under geographical, economic, 
and international conditions and stimulated by the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Shirley of Massachusetts, determined to become guardian of the 
Nova Seotian frontier and to solve the problem of the ‘‘neutral’’ Acadi- 
ans who had so long managed to avoid the oath of allegiance and who, 
while enjoying happiness, prosperity, and ease, had been untroubled by 
burdens and misunderstandings which might reasonably have been 
expected under an alien government. Shirley’s plan of 1747 for fortifi- 
eation of Chebucto (later Halifax) harbor and the gradual removal of 
the most obnoxious Acadians and resettlement —a plan to which he 
clung until the eve of the expulsion in 1755 — directly influenced the 
purpose of Governor Edward Cornwallis, who arrived in 1749, to create 
Halifax as an English counterpoise to French Louisburg, and who, 
although he found his task difficult, gradually sueceeded in his settle- 
ment projects by transfusion of New England elements (including 
merchants, fishermen, and rum sellers). Finally the plan reached matur- 
ity under the administration of the soldier-governor, Colonel Charles 
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Lawrence, who, resolving the situation with cold and arbitrary logic 
‘“into the mathematics of military terms,’’ and influenced in part by the 
news of Braddock’s defeat on the western frontier, in 1755, on his own 
responsibility, imperiously and resolutely ordered the total expulsion of 
the ‘‘neutral’’ oath-escaping, non-allegiant Acadians in the interests of 
military safety —a decision putting into execution an idea which had 
existed (expressed or latent) since 1658. 

The expulsion, details of which are omitted from this volume — the 
fatal fruition of New England’s century and a half of interest and 
policy — although regrettable, does not seem so extraordinary when 
viewed from the setting of the motives and behavior of the persons 
involved or as a by-product of a secondary campaign in the final war 
between rivals who fought for the continent for a century and a half. 

To one who has read the facts of the complete contemporary setting, 
here dispassionately presented in the light of tested historical evidence, 
and who has considered their logical interpretation, the tragic expulsion 
f the ‘‘neutral’’ non-jurist Acadians in 1755 and in the eight years 
thereafter and their shipment to the American colonies farther south, 
will hardly appear surprising or unnatural — although it has often exer- 
cised human sympathy to the detriment.of good historiography. That 
their suffering was due largely to the expanding energies of New Eng- 
land, and that their final fate was in the hands of 2000 hostile anti- 
Catholic New England recruits, working under the instructions of a 
military governor converted to the Massachusetts point of view, seems 
more surprising. 

The book, well-equipped with footnotes and bibliographical notes, 
bears evidence of diligent research. The materials for the narrative have 
been collected largely from original manuscript sources in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Oxford, New York, and Washington. The task was difficult, 
because of the mazes of contradiction in both secondary and source 
materials, but it has evidently been thoroughly and carefully done. The 
volume has a satisfactory index, but only a single map (Acadia and 
vicinity in 1757). A few typographical errors appear. 


J. M. CALLAHAN 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Prepared for Publication by the 
Division of Archives and History, Alexander C. Flick, Director and 
State Historian. Vol. V. (Albany: The University of the State of 
New York, 1927. x + 855 pp. Maps and illustrations. $2.50.) 

This fifth volume of the notable series being issued by the Historical 

Department of the State of New York covers the years 1766 and 1767. 

It is another acute reminder of the devastating loss to students of Amer- 
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ican history resulting from the fire of March 29, 1911, in the Capitol at 
Albany, in which more than one-half of the more than six thousand 
items in the Sir William Johnson collection were totally destroyed, and 
many others badly damaged. To one who, like the reviewer of the 
present volume, had worked among the Johnson Papers before their par- 
tial destruction, the loss seems appalling. Evidence of this loss appears 
on page after page of the present volume and of its predecessors. Out 
of a thousand papers for the two-year period covered herewith, which 
were intact prior to the fire, only about four hundred were salvaged, 
few of which are in undamaged form. We are under a heavy obligation 
to the compilers of these volumes for their painstaking labors in bringing 
together these fragments, and for the careful editorial work everywhere 
in evidence. It may be noted in passing, however, that approximately 
one-third of the volume is composed of papers which never formed a part 
of the original Johnson collection. These supplementary letters, to and 
from Johnson, have been drawn from such repositories as the Library of 
Congress, Harvard College, and the Public Record Office in London. _ 

The material is of great variety. Accounts of losses incurred by the 
merchants in the Indian trade, bills from sundry persons and firms 
against the Crown, invoices of stores of Indian goods, memorials of 
traders, depositions, proceedings of courts of inquiry, journals of trans- 
actions at Indian congresses, financial transactions carried on between 
Johnson and merchants, Indian officials, and military authorities are 
representative. There is a mass of correspondence between Johnson and 
General Thomas Gage, George Croghan, Cadwallader Colden, Governor 
Moore of New York, Governor Thomas Penn of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Sharpe of Maryland, Governor William Franklin of New Jersey, Gov- 
ernor Carleton of Quebee, Benjamin Franklin, Lord Shelburne, Secre- 
tary of State Henry S. Conway, Lord Adam Gordon, John Stuart, 
Superintendent of the Southern District, Samuel Johnson of Connecti- 
eut, John Johnson, Dr. William Smith, historian and then Provost of 
the College of Philadelphia, Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, Robert Rogers, and 
Daniel Claus. There is also correspondence with the lords of trade and 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The lines of Johnson’s correspondence thus radiated in every direction. 

The multiplicity of problems connected with the management of Indian 
affairs in the northern district is clearly revealed in all their perplexi- 
ties. The problem of trade regulation, the maintenance of peace with the 
Indians, the codperation of the Indian department with colonial and 
military authorities to maintain the Indian boundary line intact through 
the expulsion of white settlers from the Indian reservation are topics 
that bulk large throughout the volume. There is also considerable 
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material relating to land grants in New York and to colonization schemes 
nthe West. Johnson’s interest in the establishment of frontier churches, 
particularly Anglican, and in the formation of schools for the Indians is 
ndieated in his various communications with the Society for the Propa- 
vation of the Gospel. There are many references to the tense situation 
between the colonies and the mother country prevailing in 1766. The 
disturbances over the Stamp Act led Johnson to denounce the attitude 
of the colonists. Nowhere does he express sympathy for the colonial 
opposition to the raising of a revenue in America for imperial purposes. 
The inelusion of abstracts of missing letters and documents, taken 
from the Calendar of the Sir William Johnson Manuscripts, published 
n 1909, is a great convenience. The volume has neither index nor ecalen- 


dar. C. E. CARTER 


Handkerchiefs from Paul; Being Pious and Consolatory Verses of 
Puritan Massachusetts, including unpublished poems by Benjamin 
Tompson, John Wilson, and Anna Hayden, together with other 
poems by Samuel Torrey and Samuel Danforth and John Wilson. 
Reprinted from rare originals. Edited by Kenneth B. Murdock. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. Ixxiv + 134 pp. $5.) 

The deseriptive title page quoted above serves almost as a table of 
ontents to this interesting little volume, and to those who know Profes- 
sor Murdock’s thoroughness of manner makes a review unnecessary. The 
group of poems hitherto unpublished — including several examples of 

that curiosity, the New England elegiac epigram—was found in a 

manuscript journal of Joseph Tompson, brother of the Massachusetts 

poet. The largest single item reprinted is John Wilson’s volume of 1680, 

Song of Deliverance. Chief among the poems by Samuel Danforth are 

verses which appeared in his almanacs for 1647, 1648, and 1649, and 

which have not before been republished. Hitherto, most students of early 

Puritan verse in America have been content to take Anne Bradstreet 

| Michael Wigglesworth as sufficient examples; if they have gone 

farther they have dipped into the commemorative poems preserved in 

Mather’s Magnalia and other chronicles. An edition of Benjamin Tomp- 

nm appeared a few years ago, and now this volume makes available 

mother small varied body of Puritan poetry. The annotations and 
ritical diseussions are, as might be expected, thorough and scholarly. 
Student of American colonial history and American colonial litera- 
re should turn especially to the last few pages of the Introduction — 
perhaps the best concise estimate that has yet appeared of seventeenth 
entury New England poetry, and its significance as an expression of 
the philosophy and culture by which it was produced. 


( 


WrmuiaMm B. Cairns 
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England and America: Rivals in the American Revolution. By Clande 
H. Van Tyne. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. xii+ 
192 pp. $2.50.) 

These six lectures provided by the Sir George Watson Foundation for 
American history were delivered before British academic audiences jn 
1927. The titles of the separate lectures are: I, ‘‘The Struggle for Truth 
about the American Revolution’’; II, ‘‘Rival British and American 
Merchants in the Revolution’’; III, ‘‘The Anglican Church and Dis. 
senters in the American Revolution’’; IV, ‘‘The Influence of English 
and American Lawyers in the Revolution’’; V, ‘‘The Rival Soldiers of 
England and America’’; VI, ‘‘The Opposing Diplomats of England and 
America.”’ 

In the first lecture the author stressed the revision of the point of view 
concerning the Revolution which followed the placing of American his- 
tory professors in the colleges. By these trained investigators ‘“‘ historical 
facts and personages were put under the microscope rather than upon a 
pedestal.”’ 

It has been most difficult to correct the formerly accepted falsehoods 
of history. Among the ineradicable American concepts are the tyranny 
of George III and his monstrous ministers, the abominable Loyalists and 
the cowardly Red-coats. Not only are these mistakes firmly implanted 
by tradition, but they are jealously guarded by patriotic organizations 
and politicians, who go so far as to attempt to dictate the writing of the 
history texts. They are, however, unable to touch the research work of 
the universities. ‘‘ Not Hearst, nor Hylan, nor Hirshfield, that aspirated 
trinity, can prevent the truth being taught at all the great universities 
te the present and future teachers of history ...’’ The lecture con- 
cluded with an inspiring summary of the values of history. 

The British merchants were ‘‘dominated by the political and economic 
theories of their age.’’ Mercantilism ‘‘for the colonies . . . meant the 
subordination to the mother country .. .’’ They could not see the col- 
onies as opportunities for homes of Englishmen equal to themselves. 
The interests of the colonial merchants dictated opposition to the mer- 
eantile policy. The great colonial merchants, however, were conservative 
and unwilling to go the full length of revolution. Their heavy debit 
obligation to British creditors mitigated the sorrow at separation. The 
Birtish merchants, on the other hand, were most reluctant to suffer the 
breach created by hostilities, but they were unable to obtain the ear of 
the ministry and secure a revision of policy. 

To Puritan Dissenters the Anglican organization was an ever-present 
menace. The British and American attitudes, even in the colonies which 
were nominally Anglican, were fundamentally irreconcilable. They 
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presented different views of life and especially of politics. The Dis- 
centers in England sympathized with the Revolutionists but could offer 
little active aid. Nevertheless, in a close struggle even inactives may play 
a decisive role. 

The lawyers, on both sides the Atlantic, fought out the political and 
constitutional issues of the Revolution, and, with few exceptions, were 
supporters of parliamentary sovereignty. English friends of the Revolu- 
tion opposed the North policy as inexpedient, but the technical lawyer 
held, ‘‘this is no question of expediency, it is a question of sovereignty 
until the Americans submit.’’ The mass of the American lawyers would 
not be bound by English views of the constitution. They could devise 
their own upon ‘‘the eternal and immutable laws of nature.’’ 

‘‘Had Burke’s and Pitt’s policy prevailed the unity of the Empire 
might have been preserved, but, certainly, not the existing character of 
the British Constitution. . . . American and English political thought 
had come to the parting of the ways. A segment of Anglo-Saxon polit- 
ical life was breaking off, evolving a new organism with new methods of 
attaining free government. . . . Compromise would have been difficult, 
probably impossible, and it was best, surely, for the highest good of free 
institutions that each idea should freely’ work out its logical political 
forms.”’ 

The soldiers of the Revolution offer little to dazzle the imagination. 
The corruption, disease, harshness, improvidence, and stupidity of 
leadership on the part of the British was only matched by the indiffer- 
ence, insubordination, improvidence, and division among the Americans. 
The Revolution was sustained by the constancy and self-sacrifice of a 
small number of soldiers who idealized their cause and were indifferent 
to their own self-sacrifice. Neither Howe nor Clinton took advantage of 
his opportunities. 

America had only one great diplomat. Franklin was hampered by the 
blunders of his associates. We were fortunate in being thrust into a 
diplomatie situation which threw some of the cleverest diplomats of 
France on our side. The peace with England was made by men whose 


“great object was not mere peace, but reconciliation with America 
on the noblest terms .. .’’ 


In five chapters the author has taken again the two major questions: 
he causes of the Revolution, and the explanation of American success. 
The rival interests in commerce, religion, and politics are very entertain- 
ingly set forth with a splendid psychological appreciation. One cannot 
but regret that the author did not find occasion to treat the land-holding 
interests in a similar fashion. In the last two chapters the author has 
given a realistic view of the war and diplomacy. In the first chapter he 
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has well fortified himself against the attacks that might result from the 
last two. The chapters, however, are convincing and need no defense. 
In this brief restatement of an old subject, Professor Van Tyne has 
given a reasonable psychological explanation of the conduct of both 
sides, and one feels that the results were inevitable. The fascinating 
style of this brief, clear, and impartial presentation should do much to 
remove the traditional prejudice which has beclouded this important 
phase of our history. It is a plumb-line test for a revolutionary historian 
to have to defend his work before both English and American audienees, 


JAMES L. SELLERS 


The New England Clergy and the American Revolution. By Alice M. 
Baldwin. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1928. xiy + 
222 pp. $3.50.), 

Historians attempt too rarely to chart the mental backgrounds in 
which events are rooted; we know in detail the political changes which 
occasioned the American Revolution, but of its fundamental cause, of 
the ideas and character of the American people before 1763, our concep- 
tions are vague; this book will do much to repair the deficiency. 

Professor Baldwin’s aim is to make clear the connection between the 
theology and the political thought of the Puritans, ‘‘to show how the 
New England clergy preserved, extended, and popularized the essential! 
doctrines of political philosophy, thus making familiar to every church- 
going New Englander long before 1763 not only the doctrines of natural 
right, the social contract, and the right of resistance, but also the funda- 
mental principle of American constitutional law, that government, like 
its citizens, is bounded by law and when it transcends its authority it 
acts illegally,’’ and ‘‘to present, in some detail, the activities of the 
clergy in the events of the Revolution and in establishing the institu- 
tions of the new-born states.’’ 

New Englanders thought of the universe as regulated by a compact 
between God and humanity ‘‘which implied strict obligations on each 
side’’; this compact was a type for that other between government and 
people; and as God bound Himself by law and governed men for their 
own good, so also earthly rulers must not assume powers beyond their 
commission. An election sermon, preached in 1713, asserted that ‘‘As 
for Mens Civil Rights, as Life, Liberty, Estate, &e. God has not Sub- 
jected these to the Will & Pleasure of Rulers . . . Tis already Deter- 
min’d in the Divine Law (with relation to these Interests of a People) 
that the Enjoyment of them be free and Undisturb’d and Rulers may 
not make any Determinations repugnant here to: Or, if they do, they 
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are of no foree.’’ The Puritans also became familiar with the idea of a 
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social contract through their methods of church government and through 
the covenant which accompanied the establishment of a new town; 
‘‘throughout the century before 1763 the analogy between religious and 
eivil covenants was clearly recognized and frequently expressed.’’ This 
political philosophy was consistently taught from their pulpits by the 
clergy; and its application was hammered out in ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, especially in the disputes between Old and New Lights which 
followed the Great Awakening. The Awakening also caused discussion, 
almost for the first time, of ideas of the equality of man. During the 
French and Indian War, the clergy proclaimed that the colonies were 
fehting for the free and glorious British constitution against a slavish 
despotism; ‘‘it seems a most significant fact... that for the seven 
years before the beginning of the trouble with England the people had 
heard continually from the pulpit such ringing words upon the unspeak- 
able value of their chartered privileges and their rights as Englishmen.’’ 
Miss Baldwin proves that New England was so permeated with revolu- 

onary doctrine before 1763 that semi-illiterate Separatists knew how to 
claim their ‘‘natrel Right and Christone Libbert’’ to religious tolera- 
tion; she shows how the ideas of 1776 descended through the sermons 
and pamphlets of the clergy in an unbroken chain from the ideas of 
1649. Mr. James T. Adams once asserted that the ‘‘natural rights’’ 
argument was not generally used during the early years of the Revolu- 
tion; the great merit of this book is that it shows conclusively that such 
arguments had long been habitual both with the clergy and with the 
people as a whole. 

The later chapters, in which Miss Baldwin describes the activity of 
the clergy as patriotic propagandists and recruiting agents and as 
lemocratie pqliticians, are less important. She has found it impossible 
to estimate what proportion of them were loyalists. And, although they 
were certainly invaluable in arousing country districts, the reviewer 
ventures to think that their influence in the more cultured parts of Mass- 
achusetts was not so great as Miss Baldwin assumes; Boston must have 
traveled far from the theocracy if Sam Adams could write, as he did in 
November, 1771, in a publie newspaper, of ‘‘mysterious fawning priests’’ 
and talk as if to be ‘‘priestridden’’ by Congregational clergy was an 
evil worthy of being mentioned in the same breath as to be ‘‘kingrid- 
den.’? To Arthur Lee he once expressed surprise that the clergy should 
dare to flatter Hutchinson, ‘‘which is the more astonishing, when it is 
considered that they altogether depend upon the ability and good dis- 
position of the parishes for their support.”’ 

A few errors should be noted for later editions: dates are misprinted 
on pages 63 and 64; ‘‘Sons’’ becomes ‘‘Songs’’ on page 64; ‘‘neither’’ 
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is omitted on page 118, and a footnote on page 140; John, Lord Somers, 
suffers metamorphosis into ‘‘Lord John’’ Somers, and Solomon Stoddard 
is thrice given the name ‘‘Samuel’’; the Rev. David Ely, although the 
hero of an anecdote in the martial pages of Headley, never actually 
served as a chaplain. 

Professor Baldwin is not a writer likely to attract converts to the 
shrine of Clio: her style is clumsy, colorless, and pedestrian, and when 
she tries to be conversational she sometimes becomes trite. ‘‘In the 
tevolution, as in all wars, the clergy served as chaplains,’’ is the rather 
irritating announcement with which one paragraph begins. But for the 
serious student who wishes really to know why America became inde- 
pendent her book will be indispensible; she has sifted a vast quantity of 
material (her Bibliography covers nineteen pages, as compared with 
only one hundred and seventy of narrative), and her selections from it 
are judicious; she has done something which needed doing, in such a 
manner that it need never be done again. 


H. B. Parkes 


George Washington: The Rebel and the Patriot, 1762-1777. By Rupert 
Hughes. (New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1927. 
x + 694 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

This is the second volume of a biography of Washington that promises 
to reach a total of four or more volumes, although no hint is given in 
this one as to how many more may be expected. 

Mr. Hughes attempts to supply the mechanical evidences of scholar- 
ship. There are numerous footnotes, a total of nearly nine hundred in 
the main body of the work. There are five appendixes, consisting of foot- 
note citations, brief accounts of the Poseys, the land companies, origins 
of the Revolution, and the religious aspect of the Revolution. There is 
an extensive list of books that the author claims to have consulted. The 
Index appears to be adequate. The book is mechanically excellent, good 
clear paper, large print, carefully proof read (only one typographical 
error was noted, that of person for parson on p. 407), and appropriately 
bound. 

This volume covers the period in Washington’s life from the close of 
the French and Indian War to his successful winter campaign in New 
Jersey. Chief reliance has been placed upon the Ford edition of Wash- 
ington’s Writings and upon the Washington diaries and ledgers. It is 
the author’s contention that if Washington had died at forty-two the 
world would never have heard of him. It was what happened after this 
date that made him the prominent figure that he is. He pictures Wash- 
ington as a thrifty farmer, interested in dogs and horses, fond of hunt 
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ing and social pleasures. He produces extracts from Washington’s 
ledger to prove that he played cards for money, sometimes winning and 
frequently losing; but the amounts are small, most of them being in the 
one year of 1772, and the entries close entirely at the end of less than 
three years. At that time Washington balances his account and shows 
his total losses for the entire period to have been £6, 3s, 3d, not a large 
sum for one of the wealthiest men in America to spend on cards, when 
gambling was a common vice. In fact no evidence is given to indicate 
that, measured by the standards of his time, Washington was not out- 
standing in self-control and rectitude. Mr. Hughes shows that he was 
human; in doing so he is undoubtedly rendering a good service to a non- 
eritical body of readers who have created for themselves artificial images 
of an unreal Washington. 

Along with a biography of Washington there is an attempt to give a 
history of the Revolution. This extends the work beyond necessary 
limits. There is no evidence that the author has any comprehension of 
the real controversy with England. He sums it up by stating that Wash- 
ington joined organizations to defy the laws (p. 115), ‘‘turned outlaw 
himself, and a fugitive liable to be hanged if captured.’’ There are many 
places where the writer exhibits erudition but not understanding. It is 
unfortunate that he has not had the background of careful scholarship 
in this field of history. It is evident that he has tried hard to overcome 
this handicap. He cites authorities and references, but too frequently 
these do not warrant any such conclusions as he draws: as on p. 689 
where he cites Beer to prove that Dinwiddie wanted the colonists taxed 
‘‘as a punishment’’; and p. 121 where he refers to Alvord to substantiate 
his assertion that ‘‘hundreds of traders had established themselves in 
the Ohio country before Franklin was born.’’ Slips of this kind are so 
numerous that it seems not worth while to enumerate more of them. 
They are apparently not intentional errors. They come from lack of 
basic training for the author’s most serious literary effort. He appar- 
ently did not understand what he was reading. 

The book is seriously marred by the introduction of propaganda of 
the author’s own and pleas for standards that society in general does 
not approve; instances may be found on pp. 74, 112-113, 192, 210, 605. 
There seems no reasonable excuse for marring a biography of Washing- 
ton with such material. 


Mr. Hughes, in his description of the Continental Army, emphasizes, 
as few others have done, the lack of organization, the absence of disci- 
pline, the demoralization in battle, the jealousies among the officers, and 
constant desertions. One wonders that there was any successful revolu- 
tion. It is evident that this section is overdrawn. Among the incompe- 
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tent there was a large number of loyal, heroic, individuals who held the 
mass together. So far Mr. Hughes has not found them, probably because 
he has not looked for them. An army is only a cross section of a popula- 
tion. Mr. Hughes makes the Revolutionary army much worse than a 
cross section. 

Mr. Hughes makes much of Washington’s profanity. In this volume 
he has found partial authentication for Washington’s use of the expres. 
sion ‘‘My God’’ under very trying circumstances. To one familiar with 
real profanity in an army, this expression hardly qualifies as swearing. 
If Washington’s fame for profanity rests on this evidence alone, it 
becomes easy to understand why his own generation ascribed to him 
such unusual self-control that it has gradually been magnified into a 
myth. 

The closing paragraphs of the account reveal that in spite of all the 
author’s efforts to make Washington ‘‘human’’ with all of the vices of 
his age, Mr. Hughes has developed an admiration and respect for the 
unusual man whose biography he is attempting to write. Instead of dis- 
pelling myth we are likely to see more of it created by this author before 
he completes his task. 


O. M. DicKrErson 


George Washington: Colonial Traveller, 1732-1775. By John C. Fitz- 
patrick. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927. xviii 
+ 416 pp. Frontispiece. $5.) 

In 1892 the late William Spohn Baker of Philadelphia published a 
useful volume entitled General Washington from June 15, 1775, to 
December 23, 1783. He followed this in 1898, by another volume entitled 
Washington after the Revolution, 1784-1799. These volumes are out of 
print and very difficult to obtain. That fact is to be regretted, for they 
are valuable books. But they began with the outbreak of the Revolution, 
providing no record in the series of the earlier years of Washington's 
hfe. Mr. Fitzpatrick has written this volume primarily to supply the 
material which was not included in the two volumes by Mr. Baker, and 
in this has done a real service. But he has done more. Drawing upon 
sources, which his position as Assistant Chief in the Manuscripts Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress made conveniently accessible, he has 
given a fresh presentation of the youth and early manhood of Washing- 
ton, told, for the most part, in the language of the documents themselves. 

The first record, naturally, is that of his birth, which is set down in 
a quotation from a letter of Washington of May 2, 1792, to Sir Isaac 
Heard, giving the names of Washington’s parents, the date of their mar- 
riage, and the date of George’s birth. This record of Friday, February 
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11. 1732, is followed and supplemented by the entry in the Washington 
family Bible, giving dates of birth and baptism, the latter occurring 
Thursday, April 5, of the same year. George Washington having made 
his initial journey into human society, and his next to the baptismal font, 
made few recorded migrations during the next few years; but such 
records of the family as have a bearing on his progress from the cradle 
toward mature life are given, with dates and places. 

The record approaches continuity when Washington’s own journals 
and letters become available as source material, and here Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has had a liberal education in the editing of the Washington Diaries. 
What he does is not to reprint those Diaries, but to give every significant 
date, and the incident which belongs to it, as nearly as may be in Wash- 
ington’s own words, or in the words of contemporaries. 

Few men in colonial America traveled as extensively in the colonies 
as George Washington did, and his travels began in his youth. The 
material which he left available for the narrative of his adventures is 
considerable. He was not given to writing down his meditations, but he 
recorded very carefully conditions of weather, road, means of trans- 
portation, companions, incidents, and distances traveled. His work as 
surveyor, aS messenger sent out by Governor Dinwiddie, and later as 
explorer and soldier, not only involved the traveling of many thousands 
of miles, but gave him an invaluable acquaintance with large portions 
of the colonial area. 

The method of the book is rigidly chronological, and there is no 
attempt to force the author’s personality or opinion into the story; but 
the notes are of very great value. The book is well done, so well indeed, 
that it is to be hoped Mr. Fitzpatrick will hear an urgent eall to con- 
tinue it. For Baker’s two volumes are not only inaccessible, they are 
inadequate in the light of the large quantity of new material. They 
should be thoroughly revised, extended, and re-edited, and there is no 
one who ean do that work so well as Mr. Fitzpatrick. The reward for a 
piece of work well done is often the obligation to do another. If Mr. 
Fitzpatrick will continue his labor, we shall have a continuous narrative 
of Washington’s career from the cradle to the grave, a thing of value in 
itself and an inestimable boon to all students of the life of our first 
President. But whether this is to be done or not, Mr. Fitzpatrick deserves 
warm thanks for this book. 


WiiuiAmM E. Barton 


The Correspondence of King George the Third, from 1760 to December, 
1783. Vol. I, 1760-1767; Vol. II, 1768-June, 1773. Edited by the 
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Hon. Sir John Fortescue. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1927. xviii + 530; xvi + 532. $8 per volume.) 

‘‘The papers of King George III, after a disappearance of nearly a 
century, were recovered in the year 1912.’’ They are of special impor. 
tance because the King had no secretary, and notes and memoranda are 
in his own handwriting. 

The editor has endeavored to make this collection complete and has 
included those papers previously published along with a great mass of 
new material. ‘‘All letters have been printed as they stand in the 
originals, with spelling and stopping unchanged.’’ It is obvious that the 
editor is justified in saying that while George III could write fluently in 
German, French, and English, he could observe the rules of syntax and 
grammar in none of them’’ (I, viii). Evidently some of the earlier 
papers must have been destroyed, for the present documents are very 
few until March, 1765. After that date they generally are continuous, 
although there are not many for 1769. 

The papers contained in these two volumes are chiefly of value to stu- 
dents of English history. The amount of material relating to Ameriea 
is limited. The absence of American items in the Index is at first sur- 
prising. There is no reference to Boston or any other town of the thir- 
teen colonies. Massachusetts is referred to four times in the first volume 
and twice in the second. Virginia is mentioned once in the second vol- 
ume, and not referred to in the first. No other colony is mentioned, and 
there is a total of twelve references to the American colonies in the two 
volumes. A part of this apparent absence of material is due to faulty 
indexing, but the absence is real. So far as the King was concerned, the 
American colonies were relatively unimportant. The ‘‘ Boston Massacre”’ 
is not even referred to in his papers. Even Franklin’s name does not 
appear, in spite of the fact that these were the years of his most impor- 
tant service. 

These papers certainly throw a new light upon the character of George 
III. He was painstaking and methodical in his habits, as is shown by his 
careful notes on many documents and full memoranda on other topics. 
The detailed reports to him of happenings in both houses of Parliament, 
with lists of speakers, and records of the way various members voted, 
read like the reports of a modern lobbyist to his employer. There is no 
doubt but the King was the real head of the government during much 
of this time. There is obvious justification for the Americans charging 
him with personal responsibility for many policies. On the whole, one 
is impressed with the King’s real ability as a politician and adminis- 
trator. 


Among the most important references to America is the King’s memo- 
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randum of 1766 (Document 454). His analysis of the general situation 
is carefully made and his opinion that troops may be needed to keep the 
eolonists in order, but that it would be unwise to station them in the 
provinces, is significant (I, 440-41). His opinion that ‘‘Our ancient 
Colonies afford more land still quite uncultivated than can be cleared or 
inhabited in some ages’’ (I, 439), shows little conception of the rapid 
expansion that was already in progress. 

The King never appears vindictive. He favored the repeal of the 
Stamp Act rather than its enforcement. There is probable evidence that 
colonial officials in Massachusetts were advising restrictive measures and 
that this advice reached the King (II, 35-36). The well-known panic of 
Hillsborough over the Massachusetts cireular letter was much greater 
than has been generally supposed. In his letter to the King, February 
15, 1769 (II, 81-84), the entire repressive program that was finally 
adopted in 1774 is fully outlined, and Hillsborough demanded royal 
approval for entering upon it at once. The King’s memorandum notes 
on this document (II, 84-85) explain why this precipitate policy was 
not adopted. Instead of improving the situation in America, the King 
believed that such a policy would only produce further discord. He even 
advised that the governors be directed not to stir up further troubles 
with their assemblies when requesting them not to act upon the circular 
etter from Massachusetts. This incident was apparently unknown to 
our best students of the Revolutionary period until revealed by these 


papers. 


The King was evidently much more interested in East Indian affairs 
han in America, and he preserved much material dealing with the 
reorganization of the East India Company. The bill providing for the 
‘xportation of tea to America is covered in a five-line report from Lord 
North, dated April 26, 1773. There is no comment or note by the King. 

The editorial work has been carefully done. The volumes would be 
more useful if there were full footnote explanations covering the refer- 
‘es to persons. In some cases the events mentioned are so obscure that 
n explanatory note would be helpful. The indexing is faulty. There 
‘ omissions of American colonial items and an occasional citation to 
iges is not accurate; but these are so infrequent that they do not seri- 
sly mar the usefulness of the indexes, which on the whole seem to be 


7 } 
ev\cre! 


‘lent for all personal and British items. Students of American and 
English history will look forward with interest to the publication of the 


maining correspondence, which is promised to be completed in a total 
six volumes. 
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O. M. DicKERSON 
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John Paul Jones: Man of Action. By Phillips Russell. (New York: 
Brentano’s, 1927. x -+ 314 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

The checkered life of John Paul Jones has attracted many novelists 
and biographers because of its meteoric career and its heroic episodes: 
but none so far have been able to disentangle the threads of truth from 
the web of fiction which envelopes this mysterious figure in our early 
annals. Nor were his contemporaries more successful in analyzing this 
enigmatical character. To John Adams, Jones was ‘‘the most ambitious 
and intriguing officer in the American Navy’’; to Abigail Adams, ‘‘ Chey- 
alier Jones [was] a most uncommon character’’; to the British, he was 
a murderer and a pirate; to Franklin, he was a man of ‘‘strange mag- 
netism’’ and ‘‘indesecribable charm’’; to Catharine the Great, he was an 
‘‘impracticable adventurer.’’ To his associates, he was a strange mixture 
of the dreamer and the doer; and they were never able to dissociate 
these two personalities. 

Not only is it a difficult task to portray the real man, but it is almost 
as hard to fill in the facts connected with his career. He himself was in 
doubt about his parentage; his version of the death of the mutinous 
sailor is open to criticism; his disappearance for twenty months and his 
reappearance in America under a new name is variously interpreted by 
his biographers; his supposed fondness for Dorothea Spottswood Dand- 
ridge, who later married Patrick Henry, is open to conjecture; and how 
he leaped from obscurity to the rank of a commanding officer in the 
infant American Navy has never been properly explained. 

Where others invented manuscripts to serve their purposes, the present 
writer has openly confessed his tendency to use his imagination. Through- 
out the opening chapters of the work the recurring phrases ‘‘we must 
surmise’’ and ‘‘we are thrown back on conjecture’’ have a disturbing 
effect upon the reader. As William Lloyd Garrison said, since ‘‘conjec- 
ture is not certainty it ceases to be authoritative.’’ So when the 
redoubtable A. C. Buell is quoted in the text and cited in the Bubli- 
ography, the accuracy of the author is further questioned, even though 
the display of research is beyond that usually expected in a book of this 
character. 

In writing an entertaining biography Mr. Russell has been most suc 
cessful in calling attention to the work of Joseph Hewes, in depicting 
the pettiness of American politics, the intriguing designs of European 
governments, the chicanery of the suspicious Arthur Lee, and the tribu 
lations of Franklin ‘‘plagued to death with the passions, vagaries, and 
ill-humour and madnesses of other people.’’ As Russell says: ‘‘ Anyone 


examining the historical records of that period is compelled to pause 


wonder, in such a stew-pot of incompetency, confusion, intrigue, 
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self-seeking, that the feeble little American colonies ever survived the 
war at all.’’ 
Reermnatp C. McGrane 


The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. Vol. 
IV, The March of Commerce. By Malcolm Keir. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1927. vi-+ 361 pp. $5.) 

Seven volumes of The Pageant of America have already been reviewed 
in this journal (December numbers, 1926 and 1927). It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to say anything here about the general scope and plan of the 
series. One full volume out of fifteen is certainly not too much to devote 
to the history of American commerce. Keir’s The March of Commerce 
is well up to the high standard set by the other volumes of the series 
which have been published to date. 

As in the other volumes, the space is about equally divided between 
illustrations —there are 881 of them—and appropriate text. The 
arrangement is, in the main, chronological by topics. The first chapter, 
of only fourteen pages and thirty-four illustrations, is a general account 
of colonial commerce. Three chapters on the old merchant marine, early 
turnpikes and canals, and the spread of the steamboat, are confined to 
the period from our independence to the Civil War. Two chapters on 
railroads and one each on the express business, the postal service, the 
telegraph, the telephone, wireless telegraphy, money, banking, automo- 
biles, and aviation, trace the development of their respective subjects 
from their beginnings to the present. Chapters on ocean and lake com- 
merece since the Civil War and rivers and canals since 1900 are inter- 
jected between the chapter on the express business and the one on the 
postal service. Such an arrangement would not be satisfactory in any 
but a pictorial history but seems well justified here by the facility it 
affords for tracing the evolution of well-known means of transportation 
and communication. The emphasis throughout the work is upon facili- 
ties of transportation and communication. The variety of articles enter- 
ing into commerce and their packing, loading, trans-shipment, and stor- 
age are not so fully deseribed and illustrated. The volume and routes of 
commerce are illustrated to some extent by well-constructed charts and 
maps. The organization of common earriers and governmental regula- 
tion of commerce are comparatively neglected, probably because they do 
not lend themselves so readily to pictorial treatment. There is no chap- 
ter, and there are very few paragraphs, on methods of marketing. There 


are but few pictures of trading posts, markets, fairs, stores, produce 
exchanges, ete. 


lhe illustrations are appropriate, intelligently varied, and well ar- 
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ranged. In connection with every chapter one thinks of many things he 
would like to have illustrated which are not. However, there are not 
many illustrations he would be willing to have omitted to make riom 
for others. Several pictures of clipper ships or of steamboats of 
single type might well have been left out to make place for pictures of 
vessels of other types or of details of construction. A larger number of 
lettered diagrams would have made for greater clarity, although, per- 
haps, not for greater interest to the general reader. The illustrations are 
all authenticated. There is no bibliography of illustrations; and th 
author does not tell us whether he was confronted at all stages with a 
plethora to select from or was forced to search diligently for materia] 
for portions of his work. One would like to know whether, in preparing 
a pictorial history, content, proportion, and arrangement are largely 
governed by the pictures available, or the selection of pictures is goy- 
erned entirely by the author’s conception of proper content, proportion, 
and arrangement. We hope that one of the initiated will give us an 
article on pictorial historiography. 


The author’s style is clear, forceful, and concise, without striving after 
literary effect. There are a few repetitions which seem unnecessary and 


occasional sentences and paragraphs lack clearness. The reviewer was 
inclined to question very few statements of fact. The interpretation is 
good as far as it goes. Several statements as to cause and effect are not 
satisfying. The author has not attempted to show fully the interrelations 
of commercial development and economic development along other lines 
He has no apparent bias or special thesis. He shows justifiable pride in 
the contributions Americans have made to our present commercial 
structure, but constantly acknowledges our indebtedness to men of other 
countries. Typographical errors are remarkably few. In two cases 
(pages 41 and 291) legends have been put under wrong pictures. 

The March of Commerce is a valuable contribution to our historica! 
literature. It will prove very useful to high school and college students, 
especially. 


Rosert R. Russeu 


The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. Vol. 
VI, The Winning of Freedom. By William Wood and Ralph H. 
Gabriel. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. vi -+ 366 pp. 

$5.) 

The title is slightly ambiguous. The volume is devoted to a history ol 
warfare in America, but it is not a comprehensive history; nor is it a 
history merely of the war (or wars) for American freedom. Included 
are chapters on the various wars of the colonial period, on West Point 
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efficiency, 1802-1902, and on the Mexican War. Why the latter struggle 
should be included in an account of The Winning of Freedom, may well 
prove puzzling to the reader, who may also find difficulty in understand- 
ing why, having included the foregoing, all later American wars should 
be left out of the narrative. Nor will he easily understand why a chapter 
should be devoted to ‘‘Sea Fights with France and Barbary,’’ while no 
mention is made of such campaigns as those of St. Clair, Harmar, and 
Wayne in the Northwest, or of Harrison’s conflict at Tippecanoe. 

Passing such considerations, the reviewer does not hesitate to express 
cratification over what the volume does contain. Practically all civilians 

not excluding university professors of history) are touchingly innocent 
of any real comprehension of military life and military campaigns. A 
careful perusal of the volume before us can hardly fail to clarify to some 
extent their understanding of these things. Particularly would it benefit 
the nation if the members of the clamant group of pacifist spokesmen 
for such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., the Federal Council of Churches, 
and others of their kind who are devoting their energies to reducing our 
government to a state of military impotence, could be induced to study 
this book and profit from the lesson it teaches; or if this be too much to 
hope, for them to read understandingly merely Mr. Gabriel’s opening 
pages entitled ‘‘ Military Folkways of Early America’’ should serve to 
convey to them some conception of the folly of their present conduct. 

Of the sixteen chapters in the book, one (‘‘The Changing Military 
Art’’) is introductory ; three are devoted to the colonial period; six deal 
with the Revolutionary War; and two with the War of 1812. Single 
chapters each are devoted to West Point, Annapolis, sea fights with 
France and Barbary, and to the Mexican War. Considered by pages, 
160 (almost one-half the total) deal with the Revolution, 88 are given 
to the wars of the colonial period, and 39 to the War of 1812. The story 
of West Point for 100 years gets but 5 pages; to Annapolis, 6 are given. 
It will be obvious from these figures that the title of the volume is justi- 
fied in the sense that it devotes major emphasis to the story of the Revo- 
lutionary War; it will be likewise obvious that the treatment accorded 
certain of the topies is inadequate and superficial. 

The many charts, drawings, and reproductions of original documents 
lend much of value to the volume, giving it to considerable degree the 
aspect of a source book. Covering so wide a field, the presence of some 
errors in the text need occasion no surprise. However, a brief scrutiny 
of certain portions with which the reviewer is measurably familiar, 
induces the impression that the frequency of such errors is greater than 
it should be. (E.g., p. 307, ‘‘southeastern’’ Ohio, for southwestern Ohio: 
p. 307, statement that Hull advanced to Malden, and p. 308, that he 
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remained inactive before Fort Malden; p. 309, statement that the garri- 
son of Fort Dearborn ‘‘had been killed’’; p. 315, statement that thirty 
American wounded were massacred at Frenchtown; and identification 
of Fort Meigs with modern Toledo. The picture on p. 309 labeled Fort 
Detroit is probably a picture of Fort Mackinac.) 


The Northwest Fur Trade, 1763-1800. By Wayne Edson Stevens. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. XIV, No. 3. 
(Urbana: The University of Illinois, 1926. 204 pp. $1.50.) 

This monograph is the most important publication in this field since 
Frederick J. Turner, nearly forty years ago, issued his classic address 
on ‘‘The Character and Influence of the Fur Trade in Wisconsin.”’ 
Among the many students of this fascinating subject, Mr. Stevens has 
had good fortune in unearthing documents and possesses the codrdinat- 
ing ability to utilize them to excellent advantage. This is, as he tells us 
in his Preface, not a work dealing with the picturesque life of the 
trader in the field, but a study of the fur trade in its broader diplomatic 
and economic aspects —a phase of the subject which has needed eluci- 
dation. Moreover, it is a study of a comparatively limited period, the 
less than half century after the British took over the Indian trade, 
developed so highly under French auspices, until the transfer of the 
posts to American control. It was, however, in those years that the fur 


trade became in British hands ‘‘big business,’’ and not only did it leave 
its impress on the Northwest for many years, but it also affected the 
course of war and peace, treaties and boundaries in ways not heretofore 
made clear. 


We welcome Professor Stevens’ study, therefore, as a contribution to 
the history of the West along the line of the Mississippi Valley in British 
Politics, by the late Professor Alvord, who, our author says, first sug- 
gested to him the possibilities of this subject. If it should be contended 
by any captious critic that these attempts to isolate certain phases of our 
history tend to sectionalism, we can only —vly that the distinguished 
historian eited at the beginning of this rev. considers sectionalism as 
the main explanation of the course of American history from its begin- 
ning until the present. Certainly for an understanding of the history 
of the Northwest in its entirety, one must not neglect the chief economic 
interest that preceded its settlement and occupation by Americans. 

Professor Stevens has organized his work under seven heads: first, the 
period of transition from the coming of the British to the passage of the 
Quebee Act; second, the fur trade and the American Revolution; third, 
the influence of the fur trade on the treaty of 1783. Then follow two 
sections on the growth of the trade after 1783; one on its methods; and 
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the book closes with a chapter on the influence of the fur trade on the 
retention of the northwestern posts, and its part in the diplomatic settle- 
ment leading to the treaty of 1795. 

In the first chapter Mr. Stevens describes the rush of British traders 
into the Northwest, Sir William Johnson’s efforts to regulate the trade 
by price-fixing and confinement to the posts, the working of the imperial 
system, its errors, and abandonment, ending with the effects of the Que- 
bee Act and the regulation of the traffic by the authorities of the Province 
of Quebee. He says nothing of the provisional nature of the early years 
or the possibility that France might recover the Northwest, nor does he 
mention the effect of Johnson’s commissaries upon the trade at the 
interior posts—this probably is his design to keep the discussion 
external to the local operations. 

It seems to the reviewer that the chapters in this monograph dealing 
with the diplomatic relations between the United States and Great 
Britain in the two treaties of 1783 and 1794 are excellently wrought. 
Not only has the author shown that the pressure of ‘‘big business’’ in 
the fur trade influenced the course of negotiations, but that it was in a 
measure responsible for the suecess of the opposition in defeating the 
Shelburne ministry in 1783, and that only the proposal to postpone the 
question of the evacuation of the posts to a later commercial treaty 
saved the day for the Americans. Likewise in the negotiations for the 
Jay Treaty, Mr. Stevens has isolated the factors relating to the fur trade 
and shown how the London and Canadian merchants were able, by 
governmental connivance, so to strengthen their hold upon the North- 
west that the British were dominant until after the War of 1812. 

On the vexed question of British neutrality or interference during the 
decade of Indian wars in the Northwest, our author concludes that there 
was much sympathy and considerable moral support on the part of the 
British authorities, and that they took no pains to restrain their traders 
from active codperation with the hostiles in the Northwest. 

The chapters on expansion, monopoly, and fur trade organization are 
admirably done. In these fields Mr. Stevens is past master, as evidenced 
by his former contributions on this subject to this Review and to Min- 
nesota History; these give the best available information upon the 
organization, rivalry, and amalgamation of the great fur-trade companies 
of the Northwest. We note also with approval the discrimination between 


the different groups of merchants classed under the generic name of fur 
trader, 


In the chapter on methods the author analyzes the credit system, 
prices and sales, and routes and means of transportation with a concise- 
ness and thoroughness especially valuable to the student. These points 
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serve to answer the question whether after all this business with jts 
dangers, risks, and uncertainties was worth while and whether on the 
whole the profits justified the effort expended. In this connection Mr 
Stevens pertinently remarks that because of the action of the British 
government towards the Indians, and particularly the vast system of 
present-giving, the fur trade during this period was essentially a sub- 
sidized industry. Yet withal the profits were not as vast as has been 
supposed, and not only the individual trader, but even the associated 
groups were frequently on the verge of bankruptcy. 

If the reviewer wished to criticize this study as a whole, she would 
suggest that it is to her thought somewhat too impersonal and that it 
may well be supplemented by accounts of the great British traders, most 
of them Scotchmen, who made the trade what it became. In his desire 
to avoid the romantic our author has omitted some of the forces that 
moulded the industry. More than this, Mr. Stevens assumes rather than 
reveals the truth that the fur trade was not merely an industry, nor th: 
only industry of the Northwest during the period under consideration. 
but that it was a régime in itself — controlling and guiding during the 
entire time the governmental, social, and domestic life of the dwellers 
around the Great Lakes and in the upper Mississippi Valley. It is 
because of this underlying fact that this study acquires especial value, 
and may confidently be recommended to students of early western 
history. 

The Bibliography embraced in this book is thorough and useful as a 
working basis for research. The Index is adequate and the footnotes 
are suggestive. We congratulate both the author and the profession on 
the appearance of this monograph. While probably not the definitive 
work on the fur trade, all workers in the period of the last half of th 
eighteenth century will need to take it into account, and will be indebted 
to Mr. Stevens for the thoroughness of his research and the soundness 


of his conelusions. 


LovuIsE PHEeutps KeELLoaa 


The Journey of Lewis David von Schweinitz to Goshen, Bartholomew 
County, in 1831. Translated by Adolf Gerber. Indiana Historica! 
Society Publications, Vol. VIII, No. 5. (Indianapolis: Indiana 
Historical Society, 1927. 80 pp. Fifty cents.) 

This publication contains the report of Lewis David von Schweinitz 
to the Provincial Helpers’ Conference of the Moravian Church at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, of his journey in 1831 to Goshen (now Hope), 
Indiana, and return to Bethlehem. Dr. Christopher B. Coleman fur. 
nishes an introduction which outlines the life of von Schweinitz and gives 
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background of the Moravian migration from Salem, North Carolina, 

, Bartholomew County, Indiana. 

Lewis David von Schweinitz was the great-grandson of Count Lewis 
Nicolaus Zinzendorf, founder of the Unity of the Brethren. Von 
Sohweinitz was serving as general agent of the Unity of the Brethren 

Moravian Church) in America at the time of making this journey. His 
reputation chiefly rests on his achievements as a botanist. However, 
there is very little of botany in this report. 

Appreciating that the brethren in Bethlehem may need an element of 
human suspense or mystery to hold their attention on his report, he 
employs the method of a Van Dine or a Jacob P. Dunn. A pioneer 
murder is hinted at early in his account of the Goshen settlement and 
s subsequently referred to two or three times before it actually occurs. 
It adds interest to the story. 

The reader gets an intimate view of the hardships of travel by the 

rious modes of transportation. Von Schweinitz is aware of the effect 
of internal improvements on real estate values and of the existence of 
metropolitan economy. In this era of the return of highway inns along 
modern cemented automobile turnpikes, the reader lives an experience of 
comparisons and contrasts as the traveler journeys along the Old Na- 
tional Road in 1831. One is grateful even for ‘‘Small-built’’ roads when 
one reads, ‘‘Travelers . . . whose bones are jolted to pieces on the ter- 
ribly torn-up road [Old National Road], would find less difficulty in 
overcoming the constitutional scruples which prevent the repairs of this 
road than do the gentlemen in Congress in their upholstered seats’’ 


p. 220 


The publication is also valuable for the student of the history of the 
Moravian Church in the United States and the religion of the frontier. 


One gets an interesting picture of the externals of the Rappite settle- 


ment in Eeonomy, Pennsylvania. Fundamentalist contentiousness 
resulted in disputes, accompanied by violence. Even von Schweinitz, 
vho disapproved of this religion of fear and hate, in which the angry 
Jehovah had a more important part than the loving Jesus, piously 
‘rowned on the newspapers of Frances Wright. She is now lauded by 
ders of the women’s rights movement and credited with founding the 
irst women’s elub in the United States. Poachers found food and rest 
the defenseless minister’s home. Revivalist methods were used. In a 
eeting attended by von Schweinitz in Madison, Indiana, ‘‘Some young 
women had finally stepped up in the evening and were worked upon, in 
blie and private, with indescribable zeal. During the whole time the 
church was crowded’’ (p. 230). 


In ‘‘medieval American history’’ as in medieval Europe, the church 
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was an economic institution as well as a religious one. The principles of 
management and sale of the 12,000 acres of land of the Moravian Society 
near Gnadenhutten, Ohio, and their possessions in Indiana and else- 
where are revealed. In the days of feudalism in Europe, he who had 
land had war. In the medieval period of American history, he who had 
land had squatters. 

So the ‘‘Journey’’ of von Schweinitz is useful to give an intimate 
account of the hardships of a traveler by horse, stagecoach, early rail. 
road, bateau, flatboat, canal-boat, or river steamboat. It furnishes an 
interesting report of religious activities on the frontier. In the colorful 
discussion of the land and its advantages, one gets the impression that 
the traveler hoped his brethren at Bethlehem might be induced to pur- 
chase. The editing is well done. 

Rospert LAF ouuerre 


A History of American Life. Vol. VI: The Rise of the Common Man, 
1830-1850. By Carl Russell Fish. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927. xxii+ 391 pp. Lllustrations. $4.) 

The book under review is listed as sixth in a series of twelve volumes 
announced by the publishers under the general title, A History of 
American Life, edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. 
It should be considered, therefore, in relation to the whole of which it is 
a part, and not as an isolated and individual contribution to the litera- 
ture of American history. 

In considering the first point it should be borne in mind that the 
author has written under the limitations imposed by the editors. The 
point of view, the material selected, and the general treatment have been 
determined by the aim of the editors. This aim is to produce a ‘‘ pioneer 
historical series’’ tracing ‘‘the evolution of civilization in the United 
States.’’ They hope to ‘‘furnish a continuous picture of the activities 
and interests of the American people from the earliest times to the 
present,’’ portraying ‘‘ American life in its multifarious aspects — social, 
economic, intellectual, and spiritual.’’ The volumes are to be both 
descriptive and interpretative and written so as to appeal both to the 
general reader and to the professional historian. 

It is impossible now to estimate the value of this new venture in 
American history writing, as only four of the twelve volumes have 
appeared. But it is safe to say that, if all the volumes measure up to the 


high standard set by this one, the series will take its place as a valued 
contribution to the objective set by its editors. The reviewer ventures 
the assertion that the editors have assigned Professor Fish the most 
difficult period, 1830-1850, in the series. Probably none will dispute the 
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contention that the period from the close of the second administration of 
Jackson to the opening of the Civil War is the most confused and 
tangled in our history, the least satisfactory to study, and the most 
difficult for students to understand. If all periods are transitional in 
character this one is particularly so, and clear light on it is to be wel- 
comed. 

And Professor Fish has turned on the light. One lays the book aside 
after the last chapter is read with a strong impression that one has 
lived and moved among the scenes and people of America during the 
decades of the thirties and the forties. It is as if one had traveled from 
New England to Georgia and from New York to California, viewing 
with an understanding eye the changing scene in city and town, on farm 
and plantation, noting the classes and types of people, their dress and 
manners, the architecture of their homes, how they made their living, 
what they thought about, their religious interests, their morals, their 
political habits, ete., ete. If there is anything of moment or interest 
which the author has failed to note, it does not oceur to the reviewer. 
Even such minutiae as the first appearance of newsboys on the streets 
of New York as a new type of activity are mentioned (p. 140) and the 
author ventures a lengthy inquiry into the obscure and difficult subject 
of sex-relationships and immorality during the period (pp. 152-55). 

In fact it is quite impossible to give in a few paragraphs a fair impres- 
sion of the scope and inclusiveness of the work, the breadth of the 
source material drawn upon, the wide range of interests covered, and 
the infinite mass of details presented, which merge together into the 
composite picture in the author’s mind. The account opens with a review 
of the new forces at work in America in 1830, the material and social 
inheritanee of the period, and the aims and methods whereby the ‘‘com- 
mon man’’ was to come into his own. There follows in due order a 


} + 
detailed 


| study of the major interests of the people. Separate chapters 
leal with farms and plantations, industry and trade, types and classes 
of people, manners, morals and religion, education, science and litera- 
ture, reform and slavery, and manifest destiny. In all these topics the 
attempt is made to picture the situation at the beginning, to note the 
changes within the period, and to picture again the situation at its close. 
The volume closes with a critical essay on the sources. The Index is ade- 


{ 


quate, and the illustrations, which are reproduced from contemporary 
material, are well selected and add to the value of the text. 
W. W. Carson 


AS 


ile-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858. Furnished by 
the Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and Others with the British 
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and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Edited by Annie Heloise Abe] 
and Frank J. Klingberg. (Washington: The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1927. viii + 407 pp. $3.) 

In this volume we have the correspondence of members of the Amer. 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society with members of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Those most active in the exchange of 
letters were Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, Simeon S. Joce. 
lyn, and William Jay, of the American society, while Joseph Sturge, 
John Seoble, J. H. Tredgold, 


and others corresponded for the British 
society. 


In the 51 pages of the Introduction the editors bring to our 
attention the importance of British humanitarianism, the tireless activity 
of those engaged in it, and the widespread range of their labors. 

The Introduction is followed by 315 pages of anti-slavery correspon- 
dence. The most important topics referred to in the letters are: the 
annexation of Texas; the status of the negro, free and slave, in Canada 
and the United States; the attitude of the churches and missionary 
societies ; and the coastwise slave trade. The political conditions in the 
United States during the period 1839-58 were carefully observed and 
the British correspondents were kept informed. Lewis Tappan’s letter 
to Joseph Sturge (Dee. 14, 1839) attributed the nomination of Harrison 
to the increase of abolitionists and to the fact that Harrison lived in a 
free state, was not a slaveholder, and had taken a stand for free diseus- 
sion. He doubted, however, that Harrison could be elected (p. 66). The 
editors have not confined their labors to a study of the correspondence 
alone, but in their numerous and lengthy footnotes give citations to the 
Anti-Slavery Advocate, the Liberator, the Pennsylvania Freeman, the 
New York Liberator, the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, the 
Minute Books of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the Quar- 
terly Anti-Slavery Magazine, and other anti-slavery literature. 

The codperation of the British and Foreign and the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery societies is revealed by their numerous references 
to the exchange of literature to be printed and distributed by them. 
Throughout the correspondence a desire is expressed to be mutually 
helpful in the cause they represent. In December, 1842, Joshua Leavitt 
ealled John Seoble’s attention to article ten in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty, which referred to the surrender of slaves from Canada. He 
pointed out that those surrendered would be turned over to their former 
masters without a trial (p. 108). In regard to the annexation of Texas, 
Lewis Tappan wrote, ‘‘Grt Britain can do much to avert the dire 
calamity’’ (p. 115). In the same letter he wrote, ‘‘ We look to Gr. B. to 
be the bulwark of Liberty, and distressing is it to the friends of free- 
dom in this land whenever she stoops from the high moral grandeur on 
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which by the Providence of God she has often stood to perform acts of 
oppression or inhumanity’’ (p. 117). The letters reveal that Lewis Tap- 
nan, at the suggestion of John Quincy Adams, went to England with 
the purpose of persuading the British government to interpose in a 
legitimate way to prevent the annexation of Texas by the United States. 
This was interpreted by Calhoun to mean that Great Britain was about 
to take possession; hence he urged the annexation by the United States 
to counteract the influence of England. The influence of Uncle Tom’s 
(Cabin. the American Slave Code, the value, number, and distribution of 
slaves. and other related subjects are also discussed in the letters. 

The correspondence throws light on the Anglo-American relations of 
the period. Its value is increased by the numerous citations and dis- 
cussions in the footnotes, which explain the contents of some of the 

tters and direct the reader to other sources. The letters end in 1856; 
however, the editors suggest that there is good reason to believe that the 


correspondence continued. In the brief conclusion, the period covered 
by the correspondence is characterized as one of increasing intercourse 
and one rich in eireumstances that made for better understanding 
between the two English-speaking peoples. The widespread interest in 

United Kingdom in the anti-slavery cause is considered by the 
authors an important factor in British neutrality throughout the Amer- 
ican Civil War. 


FREMONT P. WirtH 


Documentary History of the Tacna-Arica Dispute. By William Jeffer- 
son Dennis. University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences. 
Iowa City: The University of Iowa, 1927. 262 pp. $2.) 

Few New World issues demand more intelligent understanding in the 
United States than the War of the Pacific, 1879 to 1884, and the Tacna- 
Arica dispute, its legacy to a later day. The present contribution to such 
an understanding is most weleome. It consists of ninety selected docu- 
ments which commence with early maps of Chile and conclude with 
General Lassiter’s comment on the obstacles interposed to the Coolidge 
ward and the attempted plebiscite. The reader is presented with the 
evidence and allowed to form his own conclusion. The editor, however, 
ontributes thoughtful introductions to each document, his comments 

ng frequently more lengthy than the appended source material. 

The ease is developed from the wars of liberation, out of which Chile 
emerged with a boundary of 25° south latitude. To the north lay the 


desert of Atacama, now Antofagasta, whose boundaries, none too sharply 


‘fined, assigned it to Bolivia. Still farther north, Tarapaca and Taena- 


Arica were in Peru. The discovery of guano and nitrate beds awakened 
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Chile’s dormant interest in the northern territory. By a treaty of 1866. 
Bolivia accepted a boundary of 24° and a joint customs mandate 25° to 
23°. Bolivia soon ratified a defensive alliance with Peru, which six 
years later led to war with Chile. 

The allies possessed great nitrate wealth, which neither managed to 
the satisfaction of European creditors, who much preferred a Chilean 
administration. When war came, they aided and abetted Chile. The 
three belligerents were political puppets played by economic strings 
manipulated from Europe. Peru and Bolivia never had a chance. The 
guano magnates influenced their friends, the shipping and munitions 
magnates, to provide armaments for Chile while denying them to Peru. 

Meanwhile, with the war prolonged beyond all reason, the United 
States, first under Secretary Evarts, later under Secretary Blaine, 
strove ineffectively to tender its good offices. Our ministers sympathized 
with the countries to which they were respectively accredited, but the 
department favored Peru, at least to the extent of disapproving its 
annihilation as a sovereign state. Blaine, in particular, wished to avoid 
subjecting the Monroe Doctrine to the strain of European intervention. 
But when Frelinghuysen took control this salutary principle was appar- 
ently neglected, for our minister to Peru exposed himself to ridicule by 
needless consultation with his European colleagues. Very discreditable 
to Frelinghuysen was the Trescot-Balmaceda incident, in which the 
American agent first learned from the Chilean secretary that his instrue- 
tions had been altered without notification to himself. 

Much attention is given to the rival guano groups and their opposing 
plans. The Landreau and Cochet claims are traced as they affected the 
United States, and Blaine is given a pretty clean bill of health for his 
solicitude on their behalf. Access to the books of various guano corpora- 
tions would, as the editor admits, unquestionably throw a flood of light 
upon the whole dispute. His documents are perforce political, however, 
and we must be content. 

Following the steadily intensifying feud consequent upon the failure 
to hold the plebiscite of 1894, the Harding offer to mediate is repre- 
sented as a friendly but perhaps inept commingling in matters that defy 
solution. Certainly the Coolidge award was over-optimistie in spirit, 
and inaccurate in its fundamental basis of translation from the Ancon 
Treaty. One is led to sympathize with Peru in her recent disappoint- 
ment as well as in her earlier misfortunes. Yet Chile’s right of con- 


quest cannot be gainsaid. The author’s view is pessimistic. The moral 


value of a favorable verdict, he asserts, is so tremendous that for either 
power to yield would be a confession of moral bankruptey. A solution 
is not in sight. 
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Rather numerous printer’s errors mar a work which otherwise is a 
eredit to its sponsors. 
Louis MarTIN SEARS 


The Austin Papers. Edited by Eugene C. Barker. Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the year 1919, Vol. II. 
Washington: Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1924. Part 1, 
viii + 1008 pp.; Part 2, 1824 pp. $1.25 each.) 

The Austin Papers. Edited by Eugene C. Barker. (Austin: The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1926. Vol. III, xxxv + 494 pp.) 

The Editor of this Review originally intended to cover The Austin 
Papers in a single review when their publication was completed. As this 
seems to be postponed indefinitely, it appears to be advantageous to 
appraise what has appeared to date without any further delay. Since 
1919, when the first volume was published in two parts as the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, more than ordinary 
interest has been focused on these significant source materials. Their 
great bulk precluded immediate continuance of publication in the same 
series, so, While regrettable, the third volume has come out in advance 
of the second and fathered by a different press. A distinct improvement 
n format and in printing is partial compensation for this lack of uni- 
formity. It is to be hoped that Professor Barker’s statement that ‘‘The 
Association will publish in a subsequent Report the second volume of 
The Austin Papers,’’ is more than an aspiration. 

‘The Austin Papers are the collection of materials accumulated by 

ses and Stephen F. Austin in the progress of their busy enterprises 

from Virginia through Missouri and Arkansas to Texas. They consist 
of business memoranda, physiographical observations, petitions and 
memorials to local and superior governments, political addresses and 
proclamations, and much personal and official correspondence. Moses 

Austin illustrated in his own career the typical aspects of the business 

man in the Westward movement; and Stephen F. Austin was, to a 

degree not approached by any other colonial proprietor in our history, 

the founder and the indispensable guardian and director during its 
early vicissitudes of a great American Commonwealth.’’ 

The first volume of the Papers relates to the period from 1789 through 
1827, and the third volume covers the years between October, 1834, to 
February, 1837. The missing volume will fill in the intervening gap 
when it issues from the press. Part I of the first volume is replete with 
details concerning the careers of the Austins up to the threshold of their 
embarkation on the great Texas colonizing project, with the death of 
Moses leaving his son alone to realize his life task as empresario of 
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American settlement in that state. Part II takes Stephen F. Austin 
into the crowded and anxious years of his enterprise. It reveals his 
admirable tact alike in dealing with his adopted country and with his 
irascible countrymen. His personal correspondence mirrors his loyalty, 
honesty, and indomitable courage in the face of apparently insuperable 
obstacles. Volume III contains documents pertaining to the period in 
which Texas achieved her independence. Austin’s slow, but inevitable 
movement away from fidelity to Mexico and his ultimate espousal of the 
cause of independence in December, 1835, is exposed in great detail. The 
documents range over a wide field. Starting with Austin’s sojourn in 
Mexico as a political prisoner, his career is traceable through his com- 
mand of volunteer troops, his diplomatic mission to the United States, 
his defeat for the presidency of the Republic of Texas, his tenure of the 
office of Secretary of State, to the days of failing health, his breach with 
Sam M. Williams, and a growing desire to be relieved of the burdens of 
office. 

In-so-far as the materials in these papers serve to make clear the career 
of this great frontiersman, Stephen F. Austin, little more need be said, 
as Professor Barker has performed the task of interpretation in a man- 
ner beyond ecavil in his The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of 
Texas. . . (Nashville, Dallas, 1925). Attention should be called, how- 
ever, to abundant residue of materials which should not be neglected by 
the historians interested in our relations with Mexico or in the phe- 
nomena of the westward movement of the people of the United States. 
From the point of view of social and economic conditions in the surge of 
homeseekers into the Southwest these records are invaluable, since no 
attempt at exclusion mars their completeness. Indeed, it is not an exag- 
geration to say that ‘*. . . The Austin Papers comprise the most sig- 
nificant contribution that has ever been made to the social history of the 
men and women who, to use Stephen F. Austin’s oft repeated phrase 
‘redeemed Texas from the wilderness.’ ”’ 

The volumes are provided with adequate indexes, and the calendar 
with definite page references of Volume III, is to be preferred over the 
mere list provided in the earlier printing. The editing is careful, as one 
would expect in a scholar of Professor Barker’s reputation. One might 
complain of the paucity of explanatory footnotes were it not for the 
presence of the editor’s Life of Stephen F. Austin. There is a discrep- 
ancy in the date of Austin’s release from prison as given in the Preface 
of Volume III (iv) and in the text (III, 36), with the editor apparently 
in the wrong. Otherwise, for a piece of editing of this magnitude it is 
remarkably free from blemishes. 

ArtuHur §. AIToN 
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Readings in Hispanic-American History. By N. Andrew N. Cleven. 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. xx + 791 pp. $3.60.) 

The number of Latin-American specialists among historical scholars 
in the United States has increased considerably within the last decade. 
This inerease has been due largely to the efforts of a comparatively small 
group. Stanford and Harvard universities, and those of California, 
Texas, and Illinois, have been the chief centers of Hispanic-American 
light, while Shepherd, Bolton, Chapman, Martin, Hackett, Priestly, Cox, 
Haring, Stuart, James, and Rippy are, at present, the high priests of 
this new eult of learning. These have all wrought faithfully and well 
in supplying tools to the less learned among us, that we, too, might 
render some service in the cause of disseminating knowledge concerning 
our Latin-American neighbors. And now comes Professor N. Andrew 
N. Cleven, with his bulky Readings in Hispanic-American History, to 
supply a lack, sorely felt, especially in the small college, where courses 
in Latin-American history are being offered with little or no collateral 
materials available. 

Most of the colleges today, to say nothing of the universities, are offer- 
ing some kind of course on Hispanic-America. Most of the courses seem 
to be of the general-survey variety — where only one course is offered — 
though in not a few instances, the general-survey course is followed by 
one on present-day Latin-American affairs, emphasizing economic, inter- 
national, and diplomatic matters in particular. Those who teach these 
courses in the small college are, as a rule, little acquainted with the 
literature of the subject even in English, and the libraries of even some 
of the larger institutions are as yet meagerly supplied with suitable 
materials for collateral readings. This situation makes Mr. Cleven’s 
Readings especially timely and the volume will, no doubt, find a large 
acceptance and use. 

The Readings are gathered under four main heads: Part I: ‘‘The 
Establishment of the Spanish and Portuguese in the New World,’’ cov- 
ering such sub-topies as ‘‘ Life among the Peoples of Ancient America’’; 
‘‘Diseovery, Exploration and Colonization’’; ‘‘Spanish Indian Policy’’; 
‘Ecclesiastical Affairs of the Indies’’; ‘‘ Economie Affairs and Adminis- 
rative Systems.’’ Part II is devoted to ‘‘Readings Bearing on the 
Struggle for Independence’’; Part III to the development since inde- 
pendence of the four larger Latin-American Republics, Argentina, Bra- 
il, Chile and Mexico; while Part IV is headed ‘‘ International American 
’ Of the 754 pages in the book, 455 are devoted to the colonial 
eriod and the wars for independence, and 300 to the period since inde- 
pendence. Those who emphasize recent affairs may think this a rather 
infortunate disproportion. 
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Mr. Cleven has drawn his material almost entirely from English 
sources or translations of Spanish sources, using rather freely such other 
collections as Blair and Robertson, The Phillipine Islands, 1493-1898 (as 
many as twelve Readings being drawn from this one source) ; Hackett’s 
Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya and Ap- 
proaches thereto, to 1773, and Robertson’s Louisiana under the Rule of 
Spain, France, and the United States, 1785-1807. One wonders at some 
of the sources seemingly overlooked, and at the inclusion of materials 
easily available in even the most meager libraries. One might also ques- 
tion the complete omission of materials pertaining to Uruguay, Peru, 
Colombia, and Venezuela in Part III, to say nothing of Paraguay, 
Bolivia, and Eeuador. 

But it is easy to criticize a pioneer in a new venture, and a much more 
difficult task to improve upon what he has accomplished. The arrarge- 
ment of the book is well suited for a general course in Hispanic-Amer- 
ican history, and can be easily adapted to any of the texts now in use. 
The appended Glossary, defining all Spanish, Portuguese, and Indian 
terms used, will no doubt be found useful both to the amateur teacher of 
Hispanic-American affairs and to the average student. The book un- 
doubtedly is a distinct contribution to the teaching equipment of those 
of us who have been trying to teach Hispanic-American history to col- 
lege students in the United States. 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


Old Houses of New England. By Knowlton Mixer. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1927. xxii + 346 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

**History is not alone written in the annals of political development, 
military achievement and economie change but also in the daily life of 
the people as exemplifying their inheritance and the application of their 
traditions to problems as they arise. . . . These houses which we have 
described are the expression of the daily life of this people along the 
road of their progress during the past three centuries.’’ With this con- 
ception of history in mind, Mr. Knowlton Mixer has described many of 
the better-known old houses of New England. 

3eginning with a brief introduction upon our Puritan heritage, the 
author traces the development from the one-room cabin of ‘‘hewn- 
planks’’ to the more palatial homes of post-Revolutionary prosperity, 
showing the gradual increase in comfort as the Puritan conquered the 
rigors of New England. Thoroughly at home with architectural terms, 
the author explains the construction in a not too technical style. One 
eatches the charm of the broad fire-places, spacious rooms, and delightful 
gardens. Short sketches of the owners of the houses help to recreate the 
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life of those far-off days when one built on a hill overlooking the Charles 
that he might be conveniently near the wharves where his ships docked 
from the Orient. It is interesting to note that Mr. Mixer is following the 
precept of a series from the same publishing house which records the 
mosphere rather than the events of olden days. 

The book will be valued by the historian because its workmanship is 
of high character ; it will appeal to the layman because it collects between 
‘ts two covers so many details for which one must ordinarily search in 
scattered places. In fact, it might even be used as a guidebook for a tour 
of New England villages. Attractive in make-up and most generously 
illustrated, the book’s greatest short-coming is the lack of either an index 
or list of illustrations. One is helpless to locate any particular house in 
the maze of the hundred and fifty or more which are described. 


LovisE Rau 


Father Mississippi. By Lyle Saxon. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1927. xi-+ 427 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

The contents of this volume vary greatly in character. The author 
himself compares it to a scrapbook, ‘‘in which I have collected men’s 
thoughts, my own thoughts, and the thoughts and experiences of other 
men’’ (p. v). Evidently it was produced in response to the public 
interest in the subject of the Mississippi River evoked by the flood of 
1927. The book is like a elub sandwich, whose two enveloping portions 

supplied by the author, while its varied interior ingredients have 
drawn from many sources, widely seattered in place and time. 

Mr. Saxon grew up on a Louisiana river-front plantation, and his first 
six chapters depict charmingly his boyhood life there, apparently in the 
eriod of the nineties. The nine concluding chapters, also the product of 
Mr, Saxon’s pen, are devoted to the flood of 1927. They represent jour- 
nalistie writing of a high order, and by future historians will undoubt- 
edly be regarded as valuable source material for this event. The filling 
fifteen chapters) which rounds out the volume, is largely historical in 
haracter. Here it must be said that the author is beyond his depth. 
However entertaining to the reader the episodes selected may be, from 

‘ point of view of the scholar they contain little of interest or value. 
As might be expected, the selections chosen deal largely with picturesque 

pies and episodes — for example, a chapter is devoted to Molly Glass, 
i murderess, who was executed in New Orleans in 1781. A large number 
of attractive illustrations embellish the volume. 


lTistory of IWinois and Her People. By George W. Smith. (Chicago: 
The American Historical Society, Ine., 1927. Vol. I, lxii + 452: 
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Vol. II, 496; Vol. III, 444; Vol. IV, 432; Vol. V, 432; Vol. VI. 
432 pp. Illustrations. $42.50.) 

Most of the sources and other authentic materials of Illinois history 
are out of print. As a consequence the average reader and the ordinary 
student are somewhat limited in obtaining a comprehensive and an 
authoritative knowledge of that history. The purpose of the author of 
the volumes under review seems to be to supply that lack. He would 
make and keep in print a work representing, to a fair degree, al] 
important phases of life in Illinois and he would have that work based 
upon approved authority. 

The volumes under consideration fall into two groups. The first three 
are given to the history proper; the second three constitute what might 
be called a dictionary of biography of Illinois people. The reviewer has 
not examined the latter volumes, preferring to confine his attention to 
the part dealing directly with the history. 

We must confess that the work is disappointing. To begin with, it is 
too heavily documented in the text. A liberal selection of authoritative 
material should be a part of such a pretentious work, but for the most 
part it should appear in appendixes or in a separate volume. There it 
ean be used for reference or for amplification. In the text it hinders the 
flow of the narrative. An example of what, we mean may be found in 
Volume I, where a large portion of the Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1818 is placed in the body of the book. Much of it has 
comparatively little relevancy to the movement of the narrative. 

A more glaring case is that of the organization of the military forces 
from Illinois in the Civil War in Volume III. About thirty-five pages 
are taken bodily from the Adjutant General’s Report and placed in the 
text. In a supplementary volume, for reference, it would be all well and 
good ; in the text, it is only a diversion from the movement of the story 
and is killing to the interest of the reader. 

Too much of the narrative is devoted to the intricacies of local and 
personal politics. The mind of the reader is confused by the needless 
detail. Major movements in the political realm are all that deserve atten 
tion. 

The narrative is cumbered with a multiplicity of names of individuals. 
Judging from the Index, and excluding those names in the biographical 
volumes, there must be a thousand or more in the historical volumes 
A large portion of these are barely mentioned. They had such a small 


part in the movement of events that the mention of them only confuses 
the reader. 


The work has a fair number of pictures, yet it ean hardly be said to be 
ulustrated. For the most part, the pictures are ‘‘old friends,’’ which 
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have been used in other books, and are so poorly arranged that their 
utility nearly disappears. A picture, adopted to give some ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
+o the Jonesboro Debate, is placed sixty pages away from the proper 
text. A map of the American Bottom is over a hundred pages from any 
text giving it relevancy. The ‘‘Pioneer,’’ the first locomotive in Chicago, 
is placed in the midst of a discussion of wildcat banking and there does 
not appear to be any reference to it at all in the text. Two Indian picto- 
graphs are reproduced, but there is no text to be ‘*illustrated’’ by them. 
There is a photograph of a Johnson County Boys’ Corn Club. It is 
apparently an up-to-date twentieth century organization, but the picture 
‘s located in Mid-Victorian surroundings. It does not seem to have any 
text whatever to give it pertinency. But we must not go on endlessly. 

Two other defects must be mentioned. The proof-reading has been 
very careless. The errors range from whole lines misplaced or omitted 
entirely, down to misspellings and faulty punctuation. They are too 
numerous to justify particularizing. 

In the second place, the Index is imperfect. It is cluttered up with the 
names of a multitude of inconsequential individuals. Many expected 
titles are omitted. Some references are given under a title at least 
unusual. 

We do not intend to be captious in our criticism. We have long known 
the author and we have hoped much from this work. Here is a great 
mass of authoritative material. Much of it is written in a pleasing style, 
yet the imperfections, of which we have spoken, are there and are too 
important to be ignored. 

The real history of Illinois is yet to be written. Some interpreter of 
events, envisaging a great people instinct with life, a life of thought 
and emotion and purpose, will yet present to us a living picture of that 
people, wondrous in their progressive endeavor, mighty in their achieve- 
ment of a full-rounded civilization. 


Dansk Amerikansk Historie. By Thomas P. Christensen. (Cedar Falls, 
lowa: Holst Printing Co., 1927. 195 pp. $1.25.) 

Dr, Christensen has rendered a useful service in bringing into a small 
volume much seattered information regarding the Danish immigrant in 
America. The materials at his disposal must have been of very uneven 
value and in places meager as to quantity, but he has managed to fill 
some of the gaps by correspondence, where the printed materials were 
insufficient. Besides the work of P. 8. Vig (Danske i Amerika, published 
by C. Rasmussen Company, Minneapolis, 1908-1927), A. Haagensen, and 
N. §. Lawdahl, largely biographical in character, the author was able 
to make use of earlier work of his own in the field, published by historical 
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societies in Texas, Kansas, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
While he stresses the activities of Danish churchmen, Lutherans, Mor. 
mons, and the rest, he has interesting chapters on emigration from Dep. 
mark before and after 1850, Danish fraternal orders, schools, and news. 
papers and periodicals. Economic life receives only incidental treatment, 
and Niels Poulsen, the iron manufacturer whose fortune and foresight 
made possible the American-Scandinavian Foundation, is barely men- 
tioned. There is a valuable account of the press, which is necessarily a 
useful mirror of immigrant life and a potent agent in the work of adjust- 
ing the newcomer to his strange environment. Den Danske Pioneer has 
had a continuous existence since 1872, and has more than 28,000 sub- 
seribers throughout the country. Kvinden og Hjemmet (Woman and 
the Home) had, in 1923, not less than 34,000 subscribers for its Danish- 
Norwegian edition, and 26,000 for its Swedish edition. The Scandinavian 
character of this publishing enterprise suggests the close relationships 
that have often obtained among the immigrants from the three northern 
European lands, and the difficulty that is likely to arise if the investi- 
gator attempts to segregate too severely their respective efforts. The 
exiled Norwegian labor agitator, Marcus Thrane, became a railway land 
agent in the Northwest of the seventies and eighties. His clientele was 
Seandinavian, and the printer of his journal, Dagslyset, published first 
in Chicago and later in Becker, Minnesota, was a Dane. The value of 
the work under review — and it is a work of real merit — would have 
been enhanced if it had been provided with an index and a bibliography. 
Perhaps we may look for a comprehensive bibliography of this small but 
interesting chapter in European-American history from the competent 
hand of Dr. Christensen at some not too distant date. 


WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


Colorado: Short Studies of Its Past and Present. Semicentennial Publi- 
eations, Vol. IV. (Boulder: University of Colorado, 1927. x + 
202 pp. $2.) 

This interesting collection of historical and interpretative essays on 
several phases of Colorado’s past and present is the fourth volume of a 
series of five issued by the University of Colorado in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. The first volume was devoted to 
geology and natural resources, the second to plant life, the third to 
zoology, and the fifth contains six addresses on modern life. Thus the 
series as a whole constitutes a valuable commentary on the environment 
in which the University of Colorado has developed and functioned. The 
volume now to be reviewed contains seven essays as follows: ‘‘The Pre- 
historie Peoples of Colorado,’’ by Junius Henderson; ‘‘The Indians of 
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(olorado,’’ by E. B. Renaud; ‘‘The Explorations and Settlements of 
(olorado,’’ by C. B. Goodykoontz; ‘‘ Early Range Days,’’ by Joe Mills; 
Gold Rush and After,’’ by James F. Willard; ‘‘Education in 
(olorado,’’ by H. M. Barrett; and ‘‘Colorado in Literature,’’ by Irene 
P. McKeehan. As one would naturally expect, the several essays are 
ompendious sketches, not comprehensive monographiec studies, and are 
to be judged as such. Five of them average less than twenty pages each. 
Exploration and settlement are traced through forty-nine pages, and 
sixty-one pages are given to the literature of the state. 
Physiographie similarities of southwestern Colorado to adjacent areas 
Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico produced closely related cultural 
developments of primitive peoples living in a region of scant rainfall 
not favorable to the support of a large population. Mr. Henderson out- 
lines suecinetly and clearly the several districts of prehistoric remains 
Colorado and the present state of archeological research in them. He 
records recent advances in the definite establishment of chronological 
sequence of cultures, especially in the types of pottery and architecture 
the region. Accepting the view that the peoples whose remains are 
subject of study were American Indians, not some vanished race, 
e essay wisely avoids attempts to assign definite origins and chronology 
the eultures investigated. An estimate is ventured that the earliest 
ins now known may date back some three thousand years or more, 
le the beginning of the Pueblo period was about one thousand years 
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The chapter on Indians is almost wholly devoted to the various plains 
tribes, telling chiefly of their culture and history since their contacts 
th whites. The bison essentially affected their culture, determining 
food supply, clothing, and dwellings, and was also a medium for art 
pression. Their hostility to whites is suggestively ascribed to destruc- 
f the buffalo as well as the enclosure and monopoly of lands. A 
iography, brief but helpful, closes the chapter. 
Professor Goodykoontz contributes a detailed but condensed account 
exploration and settlement from the earliest European contact with 
area included in Colorado. His careful and annotated narration 
leaves little to be desired except a wish that he could have had twice the 
space for more adequate descriptions and critical characterizations. 
results of previous monographiec studies by Professor Willard and 
himself are apparent in the sections on colonies and town companies. 
Suecessive waves of settlement due to placer mining, cattle raising, dis- 
covery of ore lodes, cultivation by irrigation and then by ‘‘dry farming,”’ 
halted by intervals of depression, until finally agriculture became the 
most important industry, are described. All this had developed within 
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the span of one human life, and in many parts of the state pioneer con. 
ditions may still be found. 

The idyllic character of the chapter on ‘‘ Early Range Days’? is typi. 
fied by this concluding paragraph: ‘‘Colorado is still the old West. 
bluff and hearty, unsophisticated, fair-minded, rich in her heritage from 
those epoch-making days. The covered wagon, the buffalo and the free 
range are gone, but campfires still burn along cow trails and picturesque 
cowboys still enjoy the wide, open spaces. So long as cattle dot the 
plains, range days will exist. The traditions of those pioneer cattlemen 
are as deeply inscribed upon the hearts of their descendants as the trails 
they blazed were cut upon their beloved land!”’ 

Professor Willard’s chapter supplements the earlier treatment of the 
gold rush with added touches of information, and also further explains 
the vicissitudes of the numerous ore-mining camps down to the glorious 
days of Cripple Creek. 

From the essays on the history of education and literature the reader 

will derive an orderly knowledge of events in these fields. Professor 
3arrett’s contribution is too brief to permit of proper characterization, 
although consolidation of school districts receives emphasis as a notable 
feature of Colorado’s system. The long and final chapter on literature 
is so largely a catalog of authors and titles — yet with random quota- 
tions — that it might well have been cast in the form of a bibliography, 
explicatory and evaluated. Information so abundantly mentioned would 
then have been made more accessible and more appreciated. 

The format of the book, its type, paper, presswork, and proofreading, 
are creditable. With its associated volumes it will stand as a worthy 
memorial of a notable anniversary of a distinguished institution. 


C. A. Duntway 


Negro Labor in the United States, 1850-1925: A Study in American 
Economic History. By Charles H. Wesley. (New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1927. xiii + 343 pp. Fifty cents.) 

Mr. Wesley’s Negro Labor in the United States is the most instructive 
study of the réle played by the negro in American industry since 185) 
that the reviewer has had the privilege to read. Although there are 
minor matters, particularly of a statistical character, that one might 
criticize, the work as a whole justifies withholding minor criticism. 

The opening chapter covers a subject but sketchily treated by most 
writers upon negro questions, the extent to which the negro in slavery 
and the pre-Civil War free negro worked at industrial occupations. 
Wesley shows that, in addition to their work in agriculture, ‘‘The owners 
of slaves found it profitable to hire their slave mechanics by contract to 
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thers who neeeded their services, 


“ and there appears to have been 
intensive use of slaves in this way. ‘‘Some of these workers enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly of their industries, as they had processes, unknown to 
other workmen, by which the tasks assigned to them were done.’’ Slaves 
were employed in cotton factories in South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
other states. ‘‘Several thousand men were employed in the mining of 
‘ron and in conducting the iron furnaces in Tennessee, near the Cumber- 
land river, and without a single exception they were slaves.’’ 

Having demonstrated with an abundance of material that the negro 
had shown his ability to become a good factory worker before he attained 
freedom, Mr. Wesley then follows the negro in industry from emanci- 
nation through the reconstruction period, his migration west and north, 
his struggles to accomodate himself on a large scale to industrial work 
and city life, his efforts to organize unions, and his emergence, in our 
times, as a recognized factor in the nation’s industrial labor supply but 
one finding great difficulty in getting into the labor organizations which 
could protect his interests. One of the most interesting features of the 
book is the evidence, constantly being presented, of the resistance of 
white labor, North and South and in every decade, against permitting 
the negro to enter into full competition. 

D. D. Lescontrer 


Immigration Restriction. By Roy L. Garis. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. xv + 376 pp. $4.) 

The author states that he purposes in this book to trace the develop- 
ment of the opposition to immigration from the earliest colonial days to 
the present time. This he has successfully done in a book of ten chapters, 
the first six of which deal with as many periods of immigration. Chap- 
ters seven and eight are devoted to a more careful analysis of the immi- 
gration laws now in force. Here he analyzes the underlying principles 
of our present-day code, and gives some account of the historical devel- 
opment. Chapters nine and ten deal with the Chinese and Japanese 
immigration problems. 

In tracing the evolution of our present restrictive policy, the author 

ints out that it is the product of almost two hundred years of study 

| thought by the American people. ‘‘ Virtually every argument, every 
means of restriction, and every method of investigation used in recent 
years, has been used or recommended at various times in our history for 
over one hundred years.’’ While this conclusion in the main is correct, 
and the treatment of the subject on the whole highly commendable, one 
frequently feels a lack of background and wishes for a fuller statement 
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of the economic, political, and social origins of this opposition. Fo; 
instance, the origin of the Alien and Sedition Laws is very different from 
that of present-day restrictive demands. Then, too, during the early 
immigration, political and religious reasons for opposition played a 
much greater part than at the present time, whereas today, the economic 
argument which developed about 1840, has come to be of much more 
relative importance. On criminal grounds, also, the early opposition 
arose from the fact that European countries were deliberately using the 
United States for a dumping ground for their undesirables, especially 
the criminals, while today, we are concerned with the problem of wisely 
governing the greatly congested centers of races from every country, 
even though the criminal record of these overcrowded immigrants in the 
home country may have been good. The sociological problem of criminal 
foreigners arises from new and overcrowded conditions within our own 
country. Although we use all the selective processes of earlier days, in 
order to protect ourselves at the present time from the multitude, we 
are compelled to raise artificial barriers which have as their purpose the 
holding back of numbers, even though the quality of the applicants 
might satisfy. We cannot allow ourselves to be overcome — hence our 
*fquota immigrant,’’ the literacy test, the 1890 basis. Then, too, one 
wishes for a clearer picture of the changed European background which 
affects the immigration tide. The economically oppressed Europe of 
today is very unlike that of 1913. Such change, of course, elicits from 
the United States, a more restrictive policy toward immigration. These 
and other of the larger aspects of the immigration problem, if more 
clearly presented, would have added greatly to the value of the book. 

The author wisely discusses the Japanese and Chinese questions, each 
in separate chapters. They present different problems and the causes 
for opposition are different. The discussion is very much to the point. 

Mr. Garis has presented in one volume a connected study of the entire 
immigration period down to the present date. It is the result of careful, 
painstaking research over a very wide range of materials. Many tables 
and charts, the Table of Contents, the Index, and the Bibliography, all 
add to the value of the book. 


Jupson F. Lee 


The Foreign Policy of James G. Blaine. By Alice Felt Tyler. (Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1927. 411 pp. $3.50.) 


James Gillespie Blaine differed from most of the Americans who have 
held the office of Secretary of State in that he entertained positive 
notions as to the direction in which American policy ought to run, and 
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was Willing to make definite efforts to steer events so that they might 
advance his policy. Most Americans, and many secretaries of state have 
failed to note the difference that exists between diplomatic episode and 
the foreign policy that may or may not be attached to the diplomatic 
episode. Much the greater part of the business of the Department of 
St ite takes the form of routine adjustments whose end is the smoothing 
of the relations of the United States with other nations. There is no 
nolicy in this part of the business, unless it be a policy to adjust con- 
troversies in good temper, and to get what can be got when a negotia- 
tion is on the table. Policy involves a pre-view of the situation, and a 
conscious desire to attain an end. And the United States was for nearly 
a century notable among the larger nations in its relative absence of 
| conscious desires. It desired to live at peace, and to avoid infringe- 
ment of its rights, and little more. The course of events by which it 
spread from its original dimensions to continental magnitude was gener- 
ally unpremeditated by most Americans; and was regarded as simply 


normal growth. 

Blaine lived his eritical years at the close of this period of more or 
less unconscious and un-policied existence. It can be seen today, much 
more clearly than he or his contemporaries could see it, that American 

mtacts with modern industrial imperialism would foree the United 
States to give more thought to the morrow than had been essential in its 
first century. He stands out in the pages of Mrs. Tyler’s valuable book 
as a constructive statesman, and this part of his career is lifted above 

plane of the dexterous politician upon which he generally operated. 
That he retained some of the disabilities of his generation is not a matter 
of wonder; he could not get over his suspicion of England and Canada, 
d he could not see the Orient as a field of keen American interest. 


t on the other hand he turned Monroe’s negative policy into one of 
firmation, and stood ready to enter upon new and unfamiliar commit- 
ments in order to bring about American continental-consciousness and 
the hegemony of the United States in its hemisphere. The result of Mrs. 


er’s careful studies in the State Department manuscripts, to which 
she had free aecess, is not to make Blaine seem any wiser or fairer than 
has usually been thought in the matters of Isthmian affairs or the seal 
fisheries; but she intensifies the impression of the genuineness of his 
American ideal. She lifts part of the curse that has usually hung over 
his treatment of Chile, and makes it possible to believe that his was not 
e bull-dozing temper that forced abject and humiliating apology upon 
eira. Such humiliation was foreign to his plan. He wanted cordiality 
and trade, and eodperation in all things American. He worked out the 
procedure of the Pan-American Conference, and in the first session in 
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1890 he stood in principle not far from where Mr. Hughes now stands 
at the sixth session in Havana. 

In her concluding chapter, Mrs. Tyler files a caveat against the com. 
ment that her book suggests. It contains more episode than policy, and 
most of the episode was carried on in the spirit and technique of any 
competent Secretary of State in any period. The part of the book that 
deals with policy is clear and convincing; but here there is unavoidable 
difficulty from the fact that policy can be developed only from a con. 
parative method. It is unsafe, from the diplomatic episode of any admin. 
istration, to derive much about a foreign policy. This can be done only 
through a prolonged examination of successive administrations and a 
comparison of divergent points of view. A good deal of her materia] 
has long been available to and known by students of diplomatic history, 
but she has given it a new validity by her labors among the manuscripts, 


FrepErIc L. Paxson 


The Yankee of the Yards: The Biography of Gustavus Franklin Swift. 
By Louis F. Swift in collaboration with Arthur Van Vlissingen Jr. 
(Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1927. x + 218 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.) 

In the offices and directors’ rooms of many of America’s greatest 
industries, there hang the portraits of those leaders who, in the genera- 
tion following the Civil War, laid the foundations of American business. 
The enterprises initiated by them have far outgrown even their ambitious 
dreams, but the most complex organization, with its hierarchy of man- 
agers and experts, cannot escape, even if it would, the influence of the 
founder, whose energy, ability, and will made all this possible. Stories 
which illustrate his personality, his methods, and his rules of business 
conduct have become a very real part of that group tradition which 
makes a ‘‘going concern.’’ Young employees are schooled in it, and the 
house organ gives it validity and permanence. A tradition of this sort 
around a personality is a business asset of tremendous value. 

Such a tradition is Gustavus Franklin Swift, and the Yankee of the 
Yards, written by his son and present head of the company, Louis F. 
Swift, in collaboration with Arthur Van Vlissingen, will do much to 
insure its perpetuation. The book can hardly be called a biography. 
Rather, it is a collection of anecdotes, which, taken as a whole gives the 
reader a not inadequate picture of this amazing Yankee who led the way 
in the transformation of the meat industry of the United States from a 
business of local slaughter-houses, unsightly adjuncts to every American 
community of the sixties, to a highly integrated organization, centered 
in the Middle West, close to the meat supply. 
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Swift followed through every step in this process. He began his 
business career on his father’s Cape Cod farm, purchasing live stock in 
the locality, slaughtering them at home, and peddling the meat among 
the neighbors. Expansion was in the air and young Swift was not slow 
in getting on. First, the nearby cattle market at Brighton, just outside 
of Boston, then Albany, then Buffalo, marked the stages in his progress. 
Finally, 1875 found him in Chicago, the same year that brought Armour 
down from Milwaukee. 

The eattle business was on the rise. Into the Union Stockyards was 
nouring a flood of low-priced cattle from the Plains to augment those 
other thousands from the feeding areas of the Middle West. The prob- 
lem was to get this seemingly inexhaustible supply of cheap beef to the 
erowing industrial centers of the East. Shipping on the hoof by rail 
was expensive and wasteful and cut down the profits. ‘‘Packing,’’ the 
old way, could no longer take up the surplus. Was it possible to slaughter 
in Chicago and keep the dressed beef fresh until it reached the eastern 
market? It was Swift who attacked this problem amid much head-shak- 
ing on the part of the old-timers. Through the medium of anecdote, the 
story of Swift’s struggle is told. Investors must be convinced of the 
practicability of his scheme, a refrigerator car which would refrigerate 
must be discovered, and the prejudice of the eastern consumer, for 
whom fresh beef meant freshly killed beef, must be broken down. 

Unceasing effort, the ability to see down to the smallest detail and at 
the same time to see the widest of future possibilities and build toward 
them, these are the qualities which brought success to Swift. Expansion 
was rapid. Plants were established at the railroad gateways to the Far 
West. The panic of 1893 caught Swift in the midst of this expansion and 
only by the narrowest of margins was this storm weathered. After his 
emergence from this period of stress, growth was rapid and unchecked. 

The book contributes nothing new to what is already known of Swift 
and of the meat industry. The relations which Swift had with the rail- 
roads, his difficulties with organized labor, and his connection with the 
unsuccessful scheme to put over the gigantic National Packing Com- 
pany in combination with Armour and Morris, all these important 
themes are dealt with very superficially or dismissed with a paragraph. 
The story proceeds with little or no organization, repetition is frequent, 
and the narrative is so overburdened by illustrative anecdote that the 
demonstration of the Swift traits often becomes labored. Any critical 
estimate of the subject is absent; the material used is all of a piece. It 
is valuable to the student in so far as it brings together the most signif- 
icant of the Swift stories, which have long been classics of the Yards. 
Through them, one gets not only a picture of one of America’s greatest 
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pioneers in industry, but also some insight into the business habits of 
the period in which he played such a noteworthy part. 


ErRNEstT S. Osgoop 


A New Englander in Japan: Daniel Crosby Greene. By Evarts Boutell 
Greene. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. xiv + 374 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.) 

‘This book is the story of a New Englander who, like many of his 
neighbors and kinsmen, found a career far beyond the limits of his native 
state. The westward adventure carried him farther than it did most of 
his contemporaries and his life work was done in the Island Empire 
beyond the Pacific.”’ This part of the Preface of A New Englander in 
Japan suggests the background for a life which was full of mental and 
spiritual change and growth. The author has unusual preparation and 
material for his book because, as he himself says, he is a ‘‘historian by 
trade’’; the material which he uses consists of personal and official letters 
covering more than half a century, and the sympathetic understanding 
of the father by the son makes possible this very interesting study of 
the New Englander transplanted to Japan. 








The first chapters of the book give the ancestry, interests, and training 
of Daniel Crosby Greene, who was a New England missionary and a 
loyal friend to Japan for more than forty years. After graduation from 
Dartmouth, he followed his father and grandfather in going to the 
Northwest where he taught in Wisconsin and Illinois. Although this 
part of the book is only the background for his later accomplishment, 
it has great interest because his letters reveal the conditions in the newer 
part of the country as recorded by an observing and clear-sighted young 
man who lived in and around Chicago between 1864 and 1867. 


The expansion of New England into the West emphasized both the 
likenesses and differences in the people. Crosby Greene expressed his 
preference for the Easterners at first, although he did find the people 
of the Middle West ‘‘more open and frank’’ and more generous in their 
charities. He visited in the homes of other transplanted New Englanders 
in Evanston, Lake Forest, and Chicago, and noted a difference in the 
relaxation of some of the Puritanical traditions of New England and an 
added gayety in the Christmas and New Years’ festivals which were to 
the advantage of the people in the Middle West. During a summer’s 
experience in his brother’s office in Chicago, he took a business trip to 
the ‘‘Canadian West’’ by boat and horseback in order to have first-hand 
information about an oil boom at Bothwell, a small town with many 
speculators and changing fortunes. Through his eyes we have a glimpse 
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of the Fenian uprising in Milwaukee, of President Johnson’s visit to 
Chicago, and of Dwight L. Moody, president of the Chicago Y.M.C.A., 
whom he characterizes as an uneducated man but one who ‘‘in his way 
does an immense amount of good’’ and ‘‘has been influential in the con- 
version of more souls than any other man in Chicago.”’ 

In 1867 he returned to Massachusetts and after two years’ study at 
Andover, Mr. Greene and his young wife began the great adventure of 
life in Japan where they lived and worked for forty years. Fruitful 
years those were with his wide interests in the changing economic and 
nolitieal eonditions in Japan, his zeal in religious codperation, his 
scholarly translation of the Bible into Japanese, and his far-seeing policy 
of administration in which he showed himself always a discriminating, 
sympathetic, and understanding critic of the Japanese. 

The book is more than the biography of one man, for the life of Daniel 
Crosby Greene is tied up with many national and international problems 
which give it special significance, particularly at this time when we are 
trying to find light on the perplexing tangles in Oriental countries. 
Greene was an unofficial diplomat, who by his writings, his wise counsel, 
his close contact with the state department in Washington, his courtesies 
to American visitors in introducing them to Japanese life, did his part 
in promoting a better understanding of the western empire and inter- 
preting to Americans the Japanese people. The author has brought out 
the significant phases of his father’s work and life with rare skill and 
fine restraint which makes the biography of this missionary leader of 
great value. 

KATHARINE SPRAGUE ALVoRD 


Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis. By Eron Rowland (Mrs. Dun- 
bar Rowland). Vol. I. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1927. 
xviii + 499 pp. Illustrations. $4.) 

This biography of the distinguished wife of Jefferson Davis should 
strike a popular chord, and also serve a useful purpose. In spite of the 
prominence attained by her husband in the legislative halls, army, and 
administrative departments of the government of the United States, Mrs. 
Davis was probably better known to the people of post-bellum days in 
the northern section of the country. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
she lived in the North after her husband’s death, and her gentle dignity 
made an impression upon the many people who came in contact with 
her there. The story of her life will probably attract more general notice 
than her own literary production, Jefferson Davis ... A Memoir. 

Readers of this book will find it instructive and many will be surprised, 
if not ashamed, to learn that they have neglected many worthwhile side- 
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lights of American history. The little circumstances which turn the eyr. 
rent of public life and shape the careers of statesmen, are always in. 
teresting, and enter largely into the value of this biography. Most per. 
sons find an interest in the eventful lives of earnest, sincere, people, 
regardless of their attitude on political questions. No one reading this 
book would be likely to doubt the sincerity and patriotic impulse which 
animated Mr. and Mrs. Davis throughout their lives. 


The work necessarily contains a review of the life and activities of 
Jefferson Davis, beginning with his career at West Point. It brings into 
view many prominent characters of American history, and especially those 
who were in Washington City when Mr. Davis served in the cabinet of 
President Pierce. It calls to mind the fact that the home of the Secretary 
of War was a rendezvous for many of the intellectual giants and astute 
politicians of the day, whose friendly intercourse did not prevent their 
fighting one another quite savagely in the political arena. It tells of the 
fascination for the West developed in the mind of Mr. Davis through his 
experience there as a soldier. These emotions seem to have had their part 
in drawing him from the halls of Congress into the Mississippi volunteer 
regiment which marched against the fortified strongholds of Mexico at 
Monterey and Buena Vista. There the First Mississippi Volunteers fol- 
lowed their gallant Colonel Davis to victory in the face of artillery that 
cost them a loss of nearly one-half of their number. 


The many quotations contained in this volume from the writings of 
Mrs. Davis, leave little to be said of the stateliness of her character, or 
her mental attributes. We may look forward to the second volume as 
being perhaps more interesting than the first, for the reason that it will 


cover the period in which Mrs. Davis endured the crucial test of woman- 
hood. 


The author was so fortunate as to have known Mrs. Davis personally. 
She was also able to obtain much valuable help from others who were 
intimately acquainted with the subject of her work. She has given 4 
splendid picture of plantation life in Mississippi. 

Mrs. Rowland’s notes might have been more usefully constructed. The 
book, unfortunately, has a good many little errors of a nature to be 
avoided by good proofreading. The style is somewhat marred by the zeal 
of the author, whose anxiety to explain the mental attitude of her subject 
leads to annoying repetitions. If an effort had been made to condense the 
work into one volume, this fault would have been eliminated. There is 
included in this volume a bibliography and an excellent index. 


STetta M, DruMM 
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King Edward VII, A Biography. Vol. Il: The Reign, 22nd January, 
1901, to 6th May, 1910. By Sir Sidney Lee. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. xii + 768 pp. Illustrations. $8.50.) 

This book, though the second volume of King Edward’s life, may be 
regarded as a biography in itself. It treats especially of the monarch’s 
influence upon Great Britain and Europe. While one regrets the death 
of Sir Sidney Lee before the completion of the work, acknowledgment 
must be made that his coadjutor has done well in his account of this 
‘human citizen of the world,’’ known in England as ‘‘Teddie,’’ and 
admired abroad as the ‘‘Uncle of Europe.’’ The topical arrangement of 
material and the constant reappearance of dates of events in the margin 
are admirable features. There is an excellent index. Eight chapters are 
devoted to the King’s private life and the remaining twenty-four treat 
of foreign relations and domestic questions in about equal proportions. 

The theme of the entire volume is, according to the biographer, ‘‘ King 
Edward’s exercise of personal power.’’ The relation of the King to his 
Prime Minister is vital and greatly influenced by the ruler’s strict vigi- 
lance for his constitutional rights and precedents. Conservative encroach- 
ment was greater than that of the Liberals. The monarch held the tradi- 
tional British views of constitutionalism ; and although he adjusted them 
somewhat to changed conditions, the attack upon the House of Lords 
was contrary to his patrician conceptions and hastened his death. 

Personally, the King was courageous and resolute. The author empha- 
sizes his firmness in refusing to congratulate Aehrenthal, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, in 1909, for the honor his Emperor bestowed for the 
annexation of Bosnia, the deed which nearly caused a European war. 
Among his private virtues were hospitality, industry, and a high regard 
for his mother. Edward VII, to some extent, may be regarded as a self- 
made monarch, having mastered the art of kingship in spite of long 
seclusion from state affairs. The author tells this story of his considera- 
tion. A neighbor, ignorant of the ban on female birds, shot a hen during 
a pheasant hunt, and was greeted by the King, ‘‘ Ah, what a man you are 
for the ladies.’’ 

Sir Sidney Lee insists strongly that the King first advocated a good 
understanding with Germany in 1901, and did not turn to France until 
after a repulse by the Imperial Government. There was no idea of en- 
circlement in the Entente Cordiale of 1904, nor in the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907. The King met the Kaiser more often than he did any 
other monarch. He worked for peace and did not entertain the idea of 
war until 1909, when England’s enlarged naval budget and increased 
territorial army were in answer to the greater German navy, the an- 
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nexation of Bosnia, and the Kaiser’s support of Austria. In March, 
1909, the German Ambassador had threatened war against Serbia to 
make England recognize the annexation, but in vain. The King is ¢p. 
fended as against the Kaiser. Morocco and Bjorko, in 1905, were cheap 
theatricals and the dreams of an unbalanced mind. Edward, by his 
friendliness and suggestions of compromise, secured agreements and 
amicable relations with nearly every government in Europe from the 
greatest to the least. 


In 1908, the friendship of England and Russia precipitated the Young 
Turk Revolution, since the Moslems feared a joint action against the 
Sultan by these powers, which so long had been jealous of each other. 
In the ranks of the English radicals, there had been great opposition to 
the King’s visit to the Tsar at Reval in 1908, because of the treatment 
accorded Russian Revolutionists and the Duma. 


Americans will glean some interesting bits of information (p. 429): 
that ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt was elected President of the U.S. in 1901 and 
reappointed in 1904’’; that Whitelaw Reid wrote to Roosevelt in 1907 
declaring Edward VII ‘‘the greatest mainstay of peace in Europe’; 
and that the King, in 1905, gave Roosevelt a miniature of Hampden 
(once a rebel against the English Crown). 


Perhaps there is too great emphasis on the King’s part in making the 
Entente Cordiale, and not enough credit allowed Deleassé, the French 


Minister. It is certain, however, that the progress of the King to Lisbon 
and Rome among the Latin peoples was a skillfully played prelude to 
his entrance into Paris and his extempore speeches and friendly conduct 
there. 


Great skill is displayed in explaining how England’s strong position 
was advantageously handled by a patient, competent, and able sovereign. 
The usual happiness of style rises to the task of describing the amazing 
incident at Bjorko in 1905, when the Kaiser secured the Tsar’s signature 
to asecret treaty in the absence of every Russian minister. The description 
of the gloom and depression of Edward VII shortly before his death 
clearly reveals his characteristic courage and determination to work for 
the amelioration of his people ‘‘as long as there is breath in my body.” 

The scholarship of Sir Sidney Lee and his coadjutor, Mr. Markham, is 
unassailable. In many points not quoted in the text, they are cor- 
roborated, especially by the recent volumes of Die Grosse Politik, some of 
which they have used. References to other sources than those accessible to 
the authorized biographer abound. The quotations are well chosen, and 
advance and enrich the narrative. In the reviewer’s opinion the book is 
of greater value and general soundness for its period than Sir Edward 
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Grey’s Twenty-five Years, and is certainly one of the great books of the 
age, not only for England, but for Europe. 
Paut HvusBELL 


History of Europe, 1492-1815. By Chester Penn Higby. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1927. xiv + 279 + xii pp. Maps. $3.25.) 

Dr. Higby, the author of this book, is professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin. This is a most carefully prepared, systematically 
arranged, and well-written history, eminently suited for classroom use. 
The author adheres carefully to a definite plan of stating briefly in the 
beginning of each discussion the points to be considered, following this 
up with a separate discussion of each statement, each part of the dis- 
cussion standing out definitely by itself so that there can be no con- 
fusion in the mind of the student. In summarizing, the author holds to 
the same plan of making each fact a separate statement so that each 
point in the summary stands out by itself. This has the effect of making 
the paragraphs seem choppy and interferes with literary style but de- 
cidedly fits the book for the use of a student. 


In many respects a history that hopes to cover the main events of 
such a period as this one covers, must often seem to be doing nothing 
more than cataloguing facts or events. Many textbook writers of history 
try to cover this up by clever wording of statements so that. they seem 
to run together as a whole and by fine writing to disguise the fact that 
there are many separate statements in one paragraph. This is fatal to the 
student, who especially needs to have facts stand out as separate en- 
tities. If the business in hand calls for a summary of events or of sep- 
arate facts, then they should be frankly catalogued as such and no 
attempt should be made to disguise it. Professor Higby is a master hand 
at making clear cut, definite statements. 


The first forty-four pages are taken up with a general survey of the 
situation at the end of the fifteenth century, making a very satisfactory 
summary of the Middle Ages for students who have been studying that 
period and forming a general background for those who are beginning 
the study of Europe for the first time. The next chapter takes up the 
beginning of European overseas expansion, giving a very graphic ac- 
count of the commerce of the period, the explorations of the Portuguese 
and Spanish, with the foundation of the international rivalries that were 
to condition European policies for the next two centuries. Three chapters 
are devoted to the religious reformations with their social and political 
results. The author has not avoided controversial questions but has stated 
the principles and policies of all parties fairly, directly, and without 
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bias, as nearly as such a thing can be done for this significant period 
of history with its baffling and conflicting interests and ideas. 

Parts of the book are written from the point of view of the ‘‘ascen. 
dencies’’ of various nations and groups of nations. This is of great 
assistance to the student in his study of the period but may easily lead 
to the overemphasis in his mind of the importance of some nations as 
compared with others. There is a chapter devoted to the development of 
parliamentary government in England which is exceedingly well done: 
another chapter treats of the British Empire in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The chapters on the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Era are very satisfactory. Throughout the volume much 
attention is paid to social and economic conditions, particularly during 
the Reformation, and a separate chapter is devoted to ‘‘The Intellectual 
Revolt against Authority.’’ The author does not seek to interpret history 
from the social, economic, or political point of view exclusively; he ap- 
parently has no hobby to ride, nor does he offer a panacea for Europe's 
ills. 

Brief references appear at the end of each chapter, designed to supple- 
ment the text without furnishing an extensive bibliography. The maps 
in the book are good, but not as numerous as they should be. The many 
changes in the organization of the European states become utterly con- 
fusing to students without a map signifying each change, large enough 
to be readable and detailed enough to represent all changes noted in the 
text. References are given to the best atlases for each change, but it is 
difficult to induce students to study with an atlas before them. 

In the effort to condense statements the reference to the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act becomes misleading. On page 179 the text states that the act 
‘made it illegal to keep any one in prison for more than twenty-four 
hours without a trial.’’ The students will infer that the trial must be 
held within twenty-four hours. The book as a whole is remarkably free 
from errors as far as this reviewer has been able to discover. There is 
certainly no lack of good college texts now available for teachers of 
European history and among them it is a great pleasure to list this 
volume by Professor Higby. 

Cart E. Pray 8. 


The United States of America: Studies in Physical, Regional, Industrial, 
and Human Geography. By Albert Perry Brigham. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1927. x + 308 pp. Maps. $3.) 

This latest book from the pen of Professor Brigham is exactly what its 
author claims it to be —not a geography of the United States, but a 
series of studies in important phases of American geography. To the 
foreigner, either student or general reader, it is valuable because its 
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individual sketches blend together into a very fair picture of the United 
States as a whole. To the American it is equally valuable because it fre- 
quently places emphasis upon facts which are often ignored. The text is 
well illustrated with diagramatie maps portraying conditions of topog- 
raphy, soil, and climate. There are also maps and charts showing the 
distribution of population, waterways, railways, and various specific 
industries. At the close of each chapter a brief bibliography offers au- 
thoritative references for further reading, while a statistical appendix 
includes tables of various kinds. 


After a chapter devoted to an historical resumé of the growth of 
territory and of the progress of occupation, the author lays the founda- 
tion for a thorough understanding of the United States by means of a 
careful discussion of its physiography. In general the boundaries and 
characteristics of the physiographic provinces established by the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers are followed. This survey of the phys- 
ical features is made in an interesting fashion, and much information is 
conveyed in the concise word-pictures which are drawn. 

Climate is next treated as the second great physical influence in the 
development of the United States. Six conditions are regarded as basal: 
the latitude, the westerly winds, the mountain barriers, the continental 
type of climate, the cyclonic storms, and the Mississippi lowland. These 
factors are interpreted in terms of temperature, with comment upon 
diurnal variations and length of growing season, and in terms of rainfall. 
A discussion of the characteristics of the climatic provinces follows, clos- 
ing with a section on the influence of climate upon human life in Amer- 
ica. Throughout the chapter, emphasis is placed upon the particular con- 
ditions of climate with which a geographer feels he must be familiar if 
he is to make accurate interpretations. 

Having introduced the two fundamental physical influences of physiog- 
raphy and climate, Professor Brigham turns to the industrial and human 
side of his panorama. In a study of the distribution of population, he 
scrutinizes the population density of each state and contrasts the urban 
with the rural dwellers, showing that the urban tendency is characteristic 

{ certain sections only. An interesting map shows the migration of 
the centers of population, manufacture, and wheat, from 1850 to 1920. 
In addition to the influences of relief and climate, it is suggested that 
soil, useful minerals, conditions of manufacture and transportation, and 
antecedents of race and of historical movement are contributory factors 
in placing people where they are found’ today. Each of these factors is 
discussed at length in an attempt to give a well-rounded view of Amer- 
ican life. 


The chapter on racial composition is significant to Americans because 
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of its presentation of the immigration problem. ‘‘It is time to say, also, 
that Americans in their new views of immigration make no assertion of 
the superiority of any race or nationality. There is no national egotism in 
the minds of thoughtful students of the problem, however much loose 
talk there may be about Anglo-Saxon superiority. ... We may sum up 
the American conviction by saying that in its newer attitude, it demands 
loyalty, and reasonable health and strength of mind and body.’’ 

Agriculture, forests, minerals, manufacturing, and commerce are dis- 
cussed, each in a separate short chapter, following the usual regional 
subdivisions. The sketches may offer many new thoughts to the foreigner, 
but to the American their chief value lies in the fact that they contain 
the author’s own conclusions on conservation, super-power, and the 
inevitability of American internationalism. 

In the last section of the book, after a sketch of education and tradition 
in the United States, the author attempts a more or less geographical 
analysis of the American statehood complex. He sees in our change from 
boastfulness to constructive self-criticism a very definite step forward, 
and concludes that in spite of great diversities we have achieved na- 
tionalism. 


Euua Lucitite Woop 
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CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVorD * 

Clarence Walworth Alvord died, January 24, 1928, in a villa on the 
Riviera, whither he had gone seeking the sun and quiet. I had not seen 
him for nearly three years. I left him last in Paris in 1925, where he was 
struggling with doubtful health and an intense urge for expression with 
his pen. He was full of ideas, as always; and it was a constant source of 
pain that they would not come to paper fast enough. There was never a 
chat when he did not pour out his notions for books and papers, or 
swing over into the shop-talk of historians who cannot quite approve 
each other’s works. Our critical and often combative arguments ranged 
over all of our contemporaries who were active and absent; and in the 
detachment of the quartier I think we both felt that there was an added 
clearness to our vision as we looked upon our common labors in the West. 

The memory of Alvord will long remain fragrant among those who 
loved him. He was gifted with a penetrating personality that made new 
friends wherever he went, and that intrigued old ones. One summer he 
came to Madison, lived at the University Club, and taught the routine of 
the summer session. But there was no routine for him. Every one of his 
students was an altered man, and was shifted into an attitude of eager 
criticism of facts and conclusions. He made friends among his contem- 
poraries, which it is not given to all professors to do. And in everything 
he undertook as historian his qualities as man assisted with vividness and 
reality. 

He won the Loubat Prize of Columbia University in 1922,—a prize 
for a book that revealed him as master of one of our distinctive American 
fields. The range that Reuben Gold Thwaites ornamented for many years 
was too great for similar intimacy by any of his followers. Alvord carved 
off for his own special preserve the Ohio Valley. He knew much of every- 
thing; but here he was leader and without a rival. His Mississippi Valley 
im British Politics is perhaps the leading work in erudition and inter- 
pretation that our school of western historians has produced. 

But we shall not remember Alvord longest for his Mississippi Valley. 
It is as the great spirit of this Review, and as the inspirer of the useful 
association of scholars whom this Review represents, that his service was 
greatest and will best endure. We cannot forget that he was more nearly 

Contributed by Prof. Frederic L. Paxson. 
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our founder than was any other man. He originated the Review, and 
guided it among the financial hazards that have wrecked too many works 
of scholarship, and among the greater risks of the office that test the 
sincerity and courage of literary honesty. There will always be need in 
the United States for local and regional associations of historians; for 
whatever conclusions we may reach about American history as a whole, 
these can never be sounder than the local detail upon which they rest. 
But more than this, there will, for a long time, be a need for the exposi- 
tion and interpretation of the point of view that Alvord represented in 
Transappalachia. We students of the West believe that the facts warrant 
our conviction that our national frontier experience did more to shape 
American life than any other single factor. Most of this experience was 
felt in the Mississippi Valley, whereas most of the wealth and most of 
the assurance of the country drifts towards tidewater. The old South 
has never been understood, because with the lapse of time it left the 
telling of its story to the unsympathetic Northern; if the West shall ever 
cease to appear to all of the American people as among the greatest of 
our realities, it will be because Clarence Alvord is dead, without succes- 
sor, and because his voice has dimmed with years. 


It is our job to close ranks, and carry on. 


In the autumn of 1806 Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike paid a somewhat 
notable visit to a Pawnee village, in the course of which he ordered the 
Spanish flag to be removed and the flag of the United States hoisted in 
its stead. The affair is described with satisfying fullness of detail in his 
report of his southwestern expedition and the route he followed is 
charted on his map. But Pike could not foresee that half a century later 
Congress would run the boundary line between Kansas and Nebraska 
in close proximity to the Pawnee village site. Had he been thus prescient- 
ly gifted, he would doubtless have indicated the site beyond possibility 
of future cavil. As it is, two great states are disputing over the question 
whether the Pawnee village where Pike held the interview of September, 
1806, lay north or south of the present Kansas-Nebraska boundary. For 
many years the site has been supposed to be in Republic County, Kansas, 
and in 1901 the state erected a monument, suitably inscribed, to mark it. 
In 1923, however, Mr. A. T. Hill came forward with a village site across 
the line in southern Nebraska, whose identification with the site of Pike’s 
exploit Superintendent Sheldon of the Nebraska Historical Society has 
since vigorously championed. To a discussion of the question, the entire 
July-September, 1927, issue of the Nebraska History Magazine, over 100 
pages, is devoted, and the issue bears the somewhat startling title ‘‘The 
War between Nebraska and Kansas.’’ The reason for this choice is per- 
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haps suggested by the facts (developed in the course of the discussion) 
that the Nebraska Historical Society made a formal proffer to the Kansas 
Historical Society, reciting the rival village claims and proposing that 
they be submitted to the arbitrament of a ‘‘competent expert,’’ to be 
selected by the two state societies, the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, and the 
American Historical Association, and that to this ‘‘peace proposal’’ the 
Kansas Society vouchsafed no reply. Thereupon the Nebraska Historical 
Society proceeded to present its case to the world in the magazine issue 
before us, which, resorting to international parlance, may properly be 
characterized as the Nebraska blue book. 

Although the Kansas society may have ignored the Nebraska peace 
proposal, it has not omitted to give attention to the claim that the site 
officially marked by the state in 1901 is not the true site of Pike’s Pawnee 
conference. It appointed a special committee of three archeologists to 
report upon the issue raised; their report was officially adopted by the 
Society on October 19, 1926, and is included in the publication before us. 
The outeome (to the present time) of the debate is about what any even 
moderately competent prophet might have foretold. The Kansas society 
upholds its site, while the Nebraska remains ‘‘ confident in its possession 
of the true site.’’ The Kansan spokesmen admit that both sites were the 
homes of the Pawnee Republic Indians, but contend that the Nebraska 
site is much more recent than the one in Kansas and ‘‘every thing shows 
that it was the place to which this tribe fled when their Kansas home 
was burned by the Delaware Indians [subsequent to the year 1806].’’ 

From the safe distance of our editorial nook a few comments upon this 
newest Kansas-Nebraska trouble may be ventured. The writer was 
favored a year or two since with an invitation to visit Nebraska and 
participate in the job of experting on the issue under review. This in- 
vitation was regretfully yet firmly declined ; regretfully, because it meant 
the denial of an agreeable historical excursion under the auspices of a 
kindly host; firmly, because the writer doubted (and still doubts) 
whether the status of the evidence available is such as to make possible 
the rendering of a decision convincing to the two groups of disputants. 
The historian, like the magistrate, deals with evidence; like the magis- 
trate, too, he frequently finds the evidence before him conflicting, or in- 
complete. Here the respective paths of the two workers diverge. For 
the magistrate the prime consideration is that an authoritative decision 
be rendered, else private feud and turmoil would be interminable; the 
consideration that the decision rendered be correct is a matter of second- 
ary concern. To the historian, correctness of decision is the all-important 
consideration. He frequently finds himself unable, from the evidence 
available, to reach a definite conclusion upon his problem, and, unlike 
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the magistrate, he rests under no necessity to do so. To state the truth 
as he apprehends it, in the light of the evidence he is able to command, 
is the extent of his responsibility and function. 

To revert to the instant case, Pike’s record of his journey is susceptible 
of differing interpretations. The proof of this consists in the fact that 
two groups of high-minded and learned men are now advancing differing 
interpretations of it. There is so much of sameness about the aspect of 
the trans-Missouri plains country that such descriptive phrases as ‘‘con- 
siderable hill,’’ ‘‘high ridge,’’ ete., used by Pike, are not particularly 
distinctive. Only in the light of accompanying evidence can they be 
identified, and with the motive of state pride involved, it is not remark- 
able that the historians of Kansas should match those of Nebraska in 
the confidence with which they regard their respective bodies of his- 
torical argument. Both groups cannot be right (it is even conceivable 
that neither is), and no adoption of formal resolutions will determine 
the question in issue. Quite possibly the future will disclose some source 
of information which will be assented to by all concerned as conclusive 
of the matter; unless this comes to pass, the ‘‘war’’ may be expected to 
continue as long as state pride remains vocal both north and south of the 
fortieth degree of latitude. 


Those of our readers who attended the sessions of the American His- 
torical Association at Richmond three years ago will recall with pleasure 
the excursion to Jamestown and Williamsburg, and the kindly hospitality 
extended by the local hosts of the Association on that occasion. Of these, 
none was more interesting, at least to one visitor, than the Rector of 
Bruton Parish, whose fund of historical lore was freely levied upon for 
the entertainment, of his guests. In the New York Times of March 235, 
1928, is announced the scope and present progress of an extensive pro- 
ject, the child of the Rector’s brain, for restoring the ancient colonial 
capital of pre-Revolutionary days to serve as a living museum of the 
past for the edification of present and future generations. It is stated 
that almost $2,000,000 have already been spent buying up the private 
property involved in the scheme of destruction and reconstruction. Prob- 
ably no other place in America possesses a like treasure of historic asso- 
ciations and offers, at the same time, a like possibility of restoring the 
atmosphere of a bygone century as Williamsburg. There is neither space 
nor occasion to enumerate these associations here. The only project we 
know of comparable to the one Mr. Goodwin has undertaken is the par- 
tial restoration of New Salem, where Abraham Lincoln passed several 
years of his early manhood. Praiseworthy and significant though the 
New Salem enterprise be, the magnitude of the task of restoration is but 
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-ifing compared with that involved in the restoration of ancient Wil- 

msburg. Williamsburg was, in a very real sense, the first capital of the 
Ki ntueky and Ohio country, and dwellers in this region share with those 
of present-day Virginia an interest in the success of the project for its 


rt storat ion. 


The March, 1928, issue of the Clements Library Bulletin contains some 
‘nteresting information concerning the Revolutionary manuscript ma- 
terials in the Clements Library. Its ownership of the Shelburne and the 
Sir Henry Clinton papers is known to all our readers. To these groups, 
another great Revolutionary collection has been added through the pur- 
chase by Mr. Clements, in the autumn of 1927, of the Lord George Ger- 
main papers. Their significance is briefly suggested in the statement that 
it was Germain ‘‘who directed, under the eyes of the prime minister 
and the king, both the legislative and military policy of Great Britain 
in America.”’ 

One item in the collection of particular Mississippi Valley interest at 
the present time is reported to be the manuscript journal of Governor 
Henry Hamilton of Detroit, which largely pertains to the author’s un- 
fortunate Vincennes campaign and his subsequent captivity in Virginia. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, announces that it has endowed a fellowship for the study of the 
life of Lineoln, and created for Rev. Louis A. Warren the position of 
Director of Lineoln Historical Research. Mr. Warren will have an office 
in the Insurance Company building, and will devote his time and energies 
to the further prosecution of the studies on which, in his private volun- 
teer capacity, he has been engaged for a decade. His services as lecturer 
on themes associated with the life of Lincoln are offered to societies, 
luncheon clubs, schools, and other organizations free of cost, save the 
expense of travel and entertainment. Although a detailed program of 
work to be done under Mr. Warren’s guidance remains to be worked out, 
the object held in view will be ‘‘to make Americans increasingly con- 
scious of the great story of Lincoln.’’ Probably this is advertising work, 
in a sense, for the Company which sponsors it. If so, we are glad to 
commend it, and to express the hope that such advertising as this may 
become more common in the future than it has been heretofore. 


The American Historical Association announces the appointment of 
Professor Dexter Perkins of the University of Rochester to serve as 
Secretary of the Association for the year 1928, in succession to the late 
Professor John Spencer Bassett of Smith College. Professor Perkins is 
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a graduate of Harvard University in the class of 1909 and received the 
doctorate in history from the same institution in 1914. His best known 
historical work, The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826, is generally recognized 
as the best account available of the interpretation and influence of the 
Doctrine during these early years. 


The fourth annual meeting of the American Society of Church History 
was held at the Chicago Theological Seminary on March 30-31. From 
the many papers read, the following seem deserving of mention here: 
**Anti-Catholic Movements in the United States before the Civil War,” 
by Prof. Winfred E. Garrison of the University of Chicago; ‘The 
Beginnings of Religious Journalism in the Louisiana Territory,” by 
Julius H. Horstmann, editor of The Evangelical Herald (St. Louis): 
‘The Lutheran Church in the Middle West,’’ by H. H. Maurer of Lewis 
Institute, Chicago; ‘‘Some Aspects of the Slavery Question in the 
Presbyterian Church,’’ by Irving 8. Kull of Rutgers University; and 
‘*Religious Ideas Prominent in the Early Frontier,’’ by Merril F. Gaddis 
of the University of Chicago. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently received a large 
amount of material originally assembled by the late Senator James Rood 
Doolittle. This material was derived from two sources. A grandson of 
Mr. Doolittle, John G. Pease of St. Paul, Minnesota, sent in a portion of 
it; while Mr. Duane Mowry, of Milwaukee, who had been custodian of a 
large portion of the Doolittle Papers, sent in the balance. An analysis 
of the collection will be printed in the September number of the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History. 

Dr. Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the Society, will spend several 
months of the summer and fall in Europe on a quest for letters, diaries, 
ete., sent back to the old country by Wisconsin immigrants. He will visit 
Ireland, England, Scotland, Wales, Holland, Belgium, the group of 
German states bordering on the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Bohemia. 


J. A. Swisher, Research Associate of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, is compiling a history of the Iowa Department of the American 
Legion which will be published later in the current year. 


The Economic History of the Production of Beef Cattle in Iowa, by 
J. A. Hopkins Jr., which is appearing in installments in The lows 
Journal of History and Politics, will later be published in a limited edi- 
tion as a volume in the Zowa Economic History Serves. 
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Professor Arthur 8. Aiton of the University of Michigan, has been 
granted a National Social Science Research Fellowship for the purpose of 
studying the family compact in Europe. 


Dr. William C. Mills, for many years Director of the Ohio State 
Museum in Columbus, died at his home in the month of January. Dr. 
Mills’s work as an archeologist was widely known, and the institution for 
whose upbuilding he was chiefly responsible is one of the best state 
museums in America. 


Professor Thomas P. Abernethy of Chattanooga University, who has 
been teaching at Indiana University during the current academic year, 
will teach at the George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. In 
September he will assume the duties of his appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Alabama. 


Miss Catherine Cleveland, whose study, The Great Revival in the West, 
1797-1805, is known to all students of Mississippi Valley history, died at 
her home in Chicago, March 6, 1928. 


Professor Elmer C. Griffith of Kalamazoo College died, February 21, 
1928. For several years he had served as head of the department of 
economies and business administration at Kalamazoo. 


News of professorial summer migrations have been reported as follows: 
Professor Louis B. Schmidt, head of the department of history and 
government at the Iowa State College will give courses in economic his- 
tory and in the history of international relations at the University of 
Alabama. John W. Oliver, head of the department of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, will teach at the University of Oregon. Profes- 
sor St. George L. Sioussat of the University of Pennsylvania, a former 
president of this Association, will teach at the University of California 
in Los Angeles. Professor C. C. Eckhardt of the University of Colorado 
will devote the summer to travel in Europe. Professor James F. Baldwin 
of Vassar College, Professor William C. Binkley of Colorado College, 
Professor Emily Hickman of New Jersey College for Women, and Profes- 
sor Eugene M. Violette of Louisiana State University will teach at the 
University of Colorado. Courses in European history will be offered 
at the University of Chicago by Professors Mowatt of Oxford, McNair 
of St. John’s University, Shanghai, Stephenson of Wisconsin, and Hyma 
of Michigan. Courses in American history will be given at the same 
institution by R. D. W. Conner of North Carolina, McGrane of Cincin- 
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nati, and Craven of Illinois. Prof. S. J. Buck of the University of Min. 
nesota and the Minnesota Historical Society will teach at Harvard, Dr. 
Theodore Blegen, of the same institutions, will spend the coming year 


in Norway, doing research work in pursuance of a Guggenheim fellow. 
ship award. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


J. T. Dorris (‘‘Pardoning the Leaders of the Confederacy’’) is a mem. 
ber of the social science staff of the Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College in Richmond. His present article is a por. 
tion of a monograph under preparation on the subject of Pardon and 
Amnesty during the Civil War. 

Herman Clarence Nixon (‘‘The Cleavage within the Farmers’ Alliance 
Movement’’) is assistant professor of history at Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville. In the autumn of 1928 he will go to Tulane University as 
associate professor of history. 


Grant Foreman (‘‘River Navigation in the Early Southwest’’) is a 
lawyer of Muskogee, Oklahoma, whose avocation is the study of Mid. 
western history and Indian archeology. 


Kathryn Abbey (‘‘Efforts of Spain to Maintain Sources of Informa- 
tion in the British Colonies before 1779’’) is associate professor of 
history at the Florida State College for Women in Tallahassee. 


M. M. Quaife, who edits the documents printed in this issue of the 


Review, is Secretary and Editor of the Burton Historical Collection, 
Detroit. 


REVIEWERS OF BOOKS 


Rodney L. Mott is professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago. James M. Callahan is professor of history and political science 
at the University of West Virginia. Clarence E. Carter is professor of 
history at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. William B. Cairns is 
professor of English at the University of Wisconsin. James L. Sellers is 
assistant professor of history at the University of Wisconsin. H. B. 
Parkes is holder of the Frances Riggs Fellowship from England at the 
University of Michigan. Oliver M. Dickerson is a member of the editorial 
board of the Mississtppt VaLLEy Historica Review and professor of 
history and political science at the Colorado State Teachers’ College in 
Greeley. William E. Barton is a retired Congregational pastor and an 
active Lincoln biographer. Reginald C. McGrane is head of the depart- 
ment of history at the Colleges of Commerce and Applied Arts, Univer 
sity of Cincinnati. Robert R. Russel is a member of the history faculty 
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By James Westfall Thompson 


HE history of Germany during the Middle Ages has 

been singularly ignored by English and American 
writers, especially that of the Feudal Age, between the 
death of Charlemagne and the fall of the Hohenstaufen 
(814-1250). The author describes the most important 
men and events in Germany during this period, which 
corresponds to the time of rule of the three great royal 
and imperial dynasties — Saxon, Salian, and Hohen- 
staufen. 





The method of treatment alternates between a narra- 
tive and an analytic form. The work, as a whole, is a 
series of intensive and comprehensive studies of the most 
important political movements, institutional develop- 
ments and economic and social changes which transpired 
in Germany in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. 
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Roosevelt and the Virginia and the French 
Caribbean and Indian War 


By Howaxp C. Hit By Hayes BaKEeRr-CROTHERS 


Although much has_ been 
written regarding the relations 
the student an essay; for the between England and the col- 
onies during the French and 
Indian War, it has all been 
for everyone, a striking por- from the point of view of Great 
Britain. This study is written 
from the colonial point of view. 
ground of living detail.’’ The author sees his subject 
through the eyes of the people 
of Virginia. 


$2.5 $2.00 


**In this book we find, for 
interested reader, a narrative; 
trait, penned upon a_ back- 


— Boston Evening Transcript. 
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